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Surah and Lace Collar. 


See illustration on page 813. 


! 
| 
| 


| of the plush is closely gathered, and sewn togeth- 
| er on the wrong side; the outer edge is turned 


down half an inch, and, allowing an inch and 


For this collar one whole piece is cut from | three-quarters for a heading, is shirred three 


Fig. $3, Supplement, of stiff net, bordered with a | times at intervals of one-fourth of an inch. 


double row of gathered white lace two inches 
and a half wide, and covered as shown in the il- 
lustration with shirred light blue Surah of the 
same width. A crépe 
lisse ruche around 
the neck, and a bow 
of light blue satin 
ribbon three inches 
wide, complete the 
collar. 


Beaver and Plush 
Bonnets and 
Hais, Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on 
page 813. 

Fig. 1.— Beaver 
Bonnet. This black 
fur beaver bonnet is 
attached to an up- 
turned brim of brown 
fur beaver. A wide 
bias strip of black 
plush is laid around 
the crown, and. ar- 
ranged in puffs at 
the back. The re- 
mainder of the trim- 
ming consists of two 
black ich tips fall- 
ing toward the front, 
their stems concealed 
under a humming- 
bird, and three beetle- 
shaped agrafes fast- 
ened on the back and 
on the left side of the 
brim. 


Fig. 2. — Beaver 
Piusu Borner. The 
close brim of | this 


bonnet is faced with 
old gold silk, and at- 
tached to a stiff net 
crown which slopes 
toward the back. 
The frame is covered 
with dark brown bea- 
ver plush, put on 
smoothly at the front 
edge, arranged in a 
few pleats held down 
by cut steel orna- 
ments at the middle 
of the front, and in 
close folds at the 
back. The end of 
the plush at the back 
is edged with ribbon 
wire, faced with old 
gold silk, and ar- 
ranged on the brim 
as shown in the illus- 
tration. The trim- 
ming consists of large 
and small cut steel 
ornaments and three 
shaded brown and 
yellow ostrich tips. 

Fig. 3. — Beaver 
Pivsn Bonnet. The 
brim of this bonnet 
is smoothly bound 
two inches wide with 
plain brown plush. 
The remainder of the 
frame is covered with 
a turban-like arrange- 
ment consisting of a 
folded strip of red 
and brown change- 
able plush. The folds 
are held down at the 
middle of the front by an agrafe—a beetle mount- 
ed on a long pin. The left side of the hat is 
trimmed with maroon cocks’ feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Ptusa Har. For this hat a round 
piece of brown plush twenty-three inches long 
and twenty-one inches wide is required, out of 
the centre of which is cut a‘circular piece two 
inches and a half ia diameter. ' The inner edge 





Fig. 1.—Crirz Lisse Eventinc Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


A 


| brim twenty-two inches and a half wide and an 


inch and a quarter deep is made of stiff net, faced 
with red satin, and joined to a stiff net crown ; it 














is then edged with a pleating two inches wide of 
double red satin, after which the plush is drawn 
over, and fastened on the frame in such a man- 
ner as to leave about half an inch of the red 
satin pleating visible. The front of the hat is 
trimmed with a bow of red satin ribbon ‘set at 
the left side, and two brown and red shaded os- 
trich tips drooping toward the front. 


Fig. 2.—Toutie Eventne Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


HINTS FOR ARTISTIC DRAW- 
ING-ROOMS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
P\UE fashion of the finishing touches of draw- 
ing-rooms of the present day, their ornaments, 
knickknacks, decorations, and even furniture, va- 
ries almost as often as do the fashions in dress, 








and we hope to give some general hints as to what 
now constitutes a fashionable drawing-room. To 
begin with ceiling and cornice: the dead white of 
the one must be washed with some soft hue or 
papered with smail-patterned wall-paper, and 
the heaviness of the other must be relieved by 
painting it to match the walls, picked out with 
a’ harmonizing tint. -The more modern rooms 


of Congress, at Washington. 


Fig. 3.—Wuire Gauze Evenine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


[ SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





| have no plaster cornice, and no huge plaster rose 
| whence descends the gaselier. The wainscot, 
doors, and all wood-work should be painted in flat- 
| ted paint the color of the walls, or, where there 
| are two or more shades in the paper, it should be 

of the darkest shade; the ceiling, if the same 
color, must give only the faintest tinge of it, but 
| a contrast is usually preferred; thus, with olive, 


sage, or blue-green 
walls, lemon, or citron 
yellow, or salmon 
pink is chosen. It 
should be borne in 
mind that yellow low- 
ers the apparent 


height of the ceiling, 
and blue heightens it, 
and the colors chosen 
with regard to the 
size and shape of the 
room. Walls must be 
considered as form- 
ing a background for 


the furniture, pic- 
tures, and people 
that fill the room, 


and for this purpose 
neutral tints—gray, 
gray-green, salmon 
pink, yellow—are bet- 
ter than white, crim- 
son, or bright green. 
If the wall is paper- 
ed, the dado, or low- 
er portion extending 
from the wainscot to 
the height of an or- 
dinary chair back, 
should’ ,be darker 
than that above, and 
may be of bolder pat- 
tern; but a prettier 
though expensive 
plan is to have wooden 
wainscoting from the 
floor to within three 
or four feet of the 
ceiling, surmounted 
by shelves resting on 
brackets. The wain 
scot is of hard wood, 
panelled and painted, 


and the upper part 
of the wall and the 
ceiling are either 
painted or papered 
with a lighter and 
contrasting color. 
This we have scen 
carried out as fol- 


lows: wainscot, doors, 
« himney-piece, over- 
mantel, panelled and 
painted a rather dark 
green, shelves and 
brackets the same, 
wall and ceiling pa- 
pered with salmon 
pink of small and in- 
distinct pattern. On 
the shelves and over- 
mantel a few good 
jars and pots of blue 
and white, and brown 
and white, and some 
and curios ; 
the shelf is sufficient- 
ly high to keep them 


brasses 


out of harm’s way, 
and yet not too much 
so to prevent. their 


being seen to advan- 
tage. A large octa- 
gon bay-window open- 
ing from this room 
was entirely of salm- 
on pink, with soft In- 
dian muslin curtains, 
and a divan, luxuriously cushioned, of blue and 
white Indian cretonne. The curtains at the win- 
dows in the drawing-room, and shutting off the bay 
when desired, were of reddish-brown woollen tap- 
estry ; carpet, Indian in browns and yellows ; fur- 
| niture, partly dark green embossed velvet and part- 
ly brownish-red tapestry. Brass sconces and mir- 
| rors here and there on the wainscoting gave the 
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necessary points of light. The panels in window- 
shutters, doors, and over-mantels (as the shelves 
for holding china are called) are often painted in 
oils, or papered to match the walls. Tall, stiff 
flowers, such as the iris, sunflower, fox-glove, etc., 
are the best for painting, or a branch of cherry 
or apple blossoming tree straggling from panel to 
panel in Japanese fashion. 

In one room we know the two upper panels of 
the door have each a round golden sun on the 
dark green ground. Another room with vaulted 
ceiling has a black wood wainscot four feet high, 
and wall and ceiling covered with gold-leaf ; the 
repetition of the small squares gives a curiously 
beautiful inlaid effect, the outline of each square 
differing slightly in shade from the centre. This 
is perhaps the most satisfactory room in London. 
Another room that is much admired has a three- 
foot dado of cream-colored Indian matting above 
the black wainscoting. The matting is nailed on 
at regular intervals with brass-headed nails. The 
wall-paper is of small pattern in two shades of 
yellow, the cornice of conventional fruits and 
flowers in various colors ona cream ground. The 
ceiling is yellow, crossed by black beams; the 
over-mantel has panels filled with paper like the 
cornice. The curtains are of cream yellow sheet- 
ing embroidered in red-brown crewels, and the 
furniture is of black wood and reddish-brown 
plush. 

Curtains and blinds in various styles we have 
already described in our article on “‘ Window Deco- 
rations,” published in Bazar No. 30, Vol. XIIL, 
therefore we shall not further notice them except 
to say that they must harmonize in color and ma- 
terial with the general scheme of the room, silk 
or velvet looking out of place in a room with 
cretonne-covered furniture, and the reverse also 
holding true. We may observe that there is also 
no need, with windows raised two feet or more 
above the floor, for the curtains to be longer than 
the window-frame. It is now customary to have 
them the precise length of the window, in such 
case made to draw back and forth with a cord 
from the side, and not looped at all. The effect 
is good. The drawing-room, if not a parquette of 
inlaid woods, is invariably stained oak or walnut 
with Benson’s wood stains, which penetrate near- 
ly an inch into the boards, and seldom need re- 
newing. This is rubbed with bees-wax and tur- 
pentine, and polished with a stiff brush. It should 
be kept clean by means of flannel sewn over a 
broom, and polished once a week or month, as 
may be needful. Over such a floor one large or sev- 
eral small rugs are placed, in the places where the 
greatest wear comes. Occasionally in very large 
rooms plain-colored felt is laid down, and on this 
the rugs are placed. It is a good plan to cover 
triangles of sheet lead with dark silk, and sew 
them firmly beneath the corners of small rugs, to 

revent them from curling up. Screens have 
ately come largely into use, partly perhaps be- 
cause they present space for ornament, and part- 
ly because they help to alter the miserable square- 
ness of most modern rooms. Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Turkish embroidery or painting, crewel- 
work on silk or satin, stamped leather, embossed 
velvet, and gorgeous Oriental brocades all take 
their share in giving variety, and we may safely 
say that no two screens can be found in London 
precisely similar in all res The six-foot 
high screen with three, four, or six leaves has 
usually reversible hinges, so that it may be open- 
ed in any direction. The frame-work is wood, 
painted black, red, green, to suit the colors in the 
panels. In embroidering or painting a screen, 
the flowers, etc., selected should be of uniform 
size—that is, not one panel of small and another 
of large flowers. Brier, rose, myrtle, and jasmine 
o together, or gladiolus, iris, and tiger -lily. 
ks, cranes, kingfishers, with water, bulrushes, 
and 80 on, make very effective screens. I have 
seen one done thus in white, gray, and black on 
yellow Japanese matting, with black wood frame. 

Smaller fire-screens are sometimes made of 
hand-painted tiles, squares of quarry glass like 
the window-screens of which we spoke in a late 
article, Venetian leather, silk-embroidered velvet, 
peacocks’ feathers. They may be of the same 
style as the larger screens, two and a half or 
three feet high, and two or three leaves only, or 
may be but a three-foot square resting on two 
supports like a towel-horse. Sofas and pianos 
are the most difficult things to assimilate with 
high-art furniture, unless large sums can be giv- 
en for them. There is one maker in London 
who manufactures only sofas and easy-chairs. 
His prices are heart-rending, but so are his works. 
A friend of ours says: “ You always have a law- 
suit with Howard, and vow you will never go to 
him again. He wins it, and the next time you 
want a chair you swallow your pride and go to 
him for it. You can’t help it.” 

A plain straight sofa of black wood, with arms 
supported by rails, and only back and seat stuff- 
ed, is one of the best makes. Chinese bamboo 
sofas with plenty of movable cushions are also 
good and cheap, Grand or square pianos must 
be entirely hidden by embossed leather, velvet, or 
rich needie-work coverings. The English cottage 
piano usually stands with the back toward the 
room, not against the wall, and this back is cov- 
ered with handsome drapery; but they are at best 
ugly things. Bamboo chairs with broad flat arms, 
Shaker, and rush-bottomed chairs of artistic de- 
sign are all comfortable and cheap, but are out 
of place in rooms very handsomely furnished. 
Numbers of small, oddly shaped tables, low and 
high, are placed about the room, and used for 
books, work, photographs, and whatever one has 
“lying round.” No large table is admitted. Cab- 
inets as antique and rare as the purse can buy 
are of course to be found in all rooms at the pres- 
ent day. Brass or Oriental china lamps are now 
the fashion for common use, Venetian chande- 
liers or large hanging brass lamps for receptions. 
The light is much more eve | than gas, and 
the shadows about the room ad greatly to its 
charm. Candles here and there in brass candle- 














sticks, or in sconces against the wall, are lighted 
when wanted. 

A few good photographs or engravings are all 
that are now to be seen in high-art houses, oil- 
paintings “ spoiling the effect.” Some of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s pictures in Punch look well mounted 
on toned paper, and framed in flat wooden dead- 
gilt frames are well suited to the present style; 
they are sometimes arranged four on one sheet 
jf paper, three of equal size and one smaller, so 
as to give the proper look of irregularity. By- 
the-way, if you have two vases of the same size and 
pattern, beware of putting one on either side of 
your mantel-shelf. That would ruin the whole. 
Nothing matches or is regular nowadays. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 57 of HARPER’Ss YOUNG PEOPLF, issued 
November 30, contains, among other attractive 
features, a poem by the author of “ Fohn Halifax, 
Gentleman,” illustrated and set to music. 

As the stories of * Paul Grayson” and “ The 
Boy General” end with this number, that of next 
week will contain the opening chapters of two fas- 
cinating new serials, one for boys and the other for 
girls. That intended more especially for the boys 
as “ Toby Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus.” 
Lt is the story of a boy who, fascinated by the glit- 
ter and glare of a circus, runs away from home to 
join it; of his adventures, hardships, bitter expe- 
rience, final escape, and return to his home. This 
story will be finely illustrated by W. A. ROGERS. 
The story for girls is“ Mildred’s Bargain,” writ- 
ten by MkS. JOHN LILLIE, and illustrated by MRS. 
Jessiz CurTIS SHEPPARD. 





BLACKMORE’S NEW STORY. 


A new Serial Story, entitled 
CHRISTOWELL, 


by the popular novelist R. D. BLACKMORE, author 
of “Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” “ Cripps, 
the Carrier,” etc., will be begun in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 18. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A four-page SUPPLEMENT, containing the con- 
tinuation of Miss THACKERAY’S fascinating story, 
“Fina’s AUNT,” and other attractive literary 
matter, will be sent out gratuitously with the next 
Number of HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Ir We regret again Yo be obliged to omit Mrs. 
Linron’s Story, “ My Love,” through the delay 
of the advance sheets, but expect to resume it next 
week, 





0B A charming original design for Foot 
Rests, Chair Covers, Sofa Cushions, etc., in Ap- 
plied-Work, from the New York Decorative Art 
Society, with full instructions for working, will be 
published in our next Number. 





THE MINCE-PIE AND 
THANKSGIVING. 


HEN we read in the commercial news 
that the steamer Sidonia, of the An- 
chor Line, passed Gibraltar one October day 
having on board thirty-three thousand box- 
es of Denia raisins, and the steamer Acadia 
passed the rock a couple of days later with 
fifty-two thousand boxes of Malaga raisins, 
the two representing a net weight of over 
two million pounds of the fruit, and the 
steamer Scotia, of the same line, was to fol- 
low for Boston, similarly loaded, in a fort- 
night’s time, then one can not but think of 
the sumptuousness of Thanksgiving tables 
in the heart and stronghold of the Thanks- 
giving country where the day and its cus- 
toms had birth, and where the Puritan, who 
hated Christmas, and interdicted mince-pies 
by act of council, obliged to have some holi- 
day, established this, and made it welcome, 
in part, by making it toothsome with some 
of the very dainties that the forbidden pies 
contained, till his descendants forgot his 
mandates, tasted the fruit and found it good, 
and made the eating of mince-pies one of the 
observances of Thanksgiving. 

That these same descendants of those 
who, after all, considered the dainties but 
a trifling affair of the day, whose purpose 
and treatment was that of a glad solemni- 
ty of religion, should make the banquet the 
eclipsing feature of the occasion, is a little 
singular, even although one considers that 
one may hardly find a better way of express- 
ing thankfulness than by showing pleasure 
in the use of the things for which a part at 
least of the thankfulness is felt, and inno- 
cent pleasure being laudable, that there are 
few days on which more innocent pleasure 
is taken than on this one, which has sped 
from its first stronghold all over the coun- 
try, till now its commemoration is proclaim- 
ed not only by the Governors of States, but 
by the ruler of the whole land. 

We sometimes wonder if, in the keeping 





of all the festivals of the various national- 
ities since time began, there was ever any 
other people that throughout their whole 
boundaries simultaneously offered up one 
broad and general sacrifice of thanks. Cer- 
tainly over no space corresponding to that 
which our shores include has any hymn of 
grateful worship ever risen such as moves 
in one long rolling swell from ocean to ocean 
on our Thanksgiving-day ; and the antiqua- 
rian of the future, while unearthing old facts 
and drawing their inferences, may find some- 
thing interesting in the spiritual view of 
this cireumstance of forty millions of per- 
sons lifting their voices together, at a cer- 
tain hour of a fixed day, in assurance to the 
beneficent Power that grants blessings of 
their enjoyment of the blessings. 

As the naturalist from a scale tells the 
story of the fish, from a fruit that of the 
flower, so from the exhumation of this sin- 
gle holiday, with its customs, would the his- 
torian be able to tell the manner of life of 
a people. A day of thanks: a people, then, 
that believed in a benevolent Deity to whom 
to offer thanks. A day kept, in the first in- 
stance, by church-going at the summons of 
a bell: therefore, again, a people that ac- 
knowledged a religion, observed its ceremo- 
nies, supported its priests, and erected for 
it buildings with towers and spires holding 
bells. A day kept, in the second instance, 
by reunion of relatives: a people, then, that 
recognized the idea of the family, and by 
the family, of course, marriage, reverence 
of the wife, obedience to the husband, the 
support and education of children, the care 
of the old and sick, the privacy of the sepa- 
rate home, and respect for public laws that 
protect the family and make it the pillar 
of the commonwealth. A day kept, in the 
last instance, by banqueting: a people, then, 
not sad or sour, but inclined to make merry 
with those good things for which thanks 
have just been offered, but in a sort of sa- 
cred merriment withal, as if they sat down to 
meat with the burnt-offerings of the priests 
laid before them; and not with rude and 
savage feasting either, but with all those 
arts and refinements of the cookery which 
means civilization. And according to our 
present standard, we need hardly be ashamed 
of the record that the antiquarian may thus 
make of us, not even if he suspect that our 
banqueting becomes surfeiting, since he has 
already rated us as civilized by our cook- 
ery; and being civilized, it stands to reason 
that we can not eat to surfeit—in spite of 
two million pounds of fruit entered at one 
port, and the custom-house officers alone 
know how much at all the others. 

What further inferences the antiquarian 
may draw from the day it may not be worth 
while to consider, with perhaps a single ex- 
ception. A powerful people, evidently, he 
may say, for they brought sons and daugh- 
ters back to them for the celebration of this 
day’s exercises from regions three thousand 
miles away, yet where their sway was main- 
tained in its integrity; a people possessed 
of arts and sciences and literature ; a people 
acquainted with the niceties of social inter- 
course, the gayeties of the table, and the 
delicacies of cookery, although not wholly 
free from their flesh-pots; a great people, 
yet rendered extinct by an enemy of so no- 
torious a character, of so mongrel and het- 
erogeneous a composition, as to escape suspi- 
cion, for all his subtle address and agreeable 
pungency. Of this enemy their ancestors 
had warned this people. They had forbid- 
den them to admit him within their borders; 
they had interdicted him; they had classed 
him with the worst dangers—with popery 
and prelacy, and things of that liberty-sub- 
verting kind. But his sweet greeting, his 
spicy converse, the rich smack to his stimu- 
lating acquaintance, had at last seduced the 
children. They admitted him, they made 
much of him; presently they exalted him, 
and set him up to rule over Thanksgiving. 
He ruled indeed. Followed by his familiar, 
a fiend called Dyspepsia, he ruled and ruin- 
ed. He undermined sweet temper, good 
manners, sound stomachs, clear brains, in- 
dividual, family, and State; and this great 
and lofty people surrendered at last, over- 
thrown and obliterated by Mince-Pie! 





THE ARGUMENT OF THE 
ATTIC. 


HE summer holiday, so sweet, so brief, 
gave place to autumn, with its sun- 
bright noons, and chilly eves, and potent 
draughts of fiery ether, draining which each 
true-born American shakes off his blissful 
idleness, and cries, “To work! to work !” 
Every domestic epoch suggests an era of 
domestic reform. The ease of her summer 
life of boarding, visiting, picnicking, camp- 
ing out, inspired many a tired housekeeper, 
let us hope, to desire, even to decree, a sim- 
pler round of daily existence. But it is 
hard to lop off excrescences which, how- 
ever superfluous, viewed from the stand- 
point of the mullein patch, are desirable, if 
not necessary, as seen from the pavement. 











Yet there is one experience which the 
conscientious housekeeper annually invites 
whose lesson might save her a world of 
sighs. This is the perfunctory inspection 
of the contents of the attic, or of whatever 
crowded and complaining closets stand in in- 
adequate substitution for that humble and 
necessary haunt. 

In all well-to-do households the number 
of trunks unpacked only to be repacked 
with a difference, of shelves to be emptied, 
dusted, and cumbered again with their un- 
profitable weight, of garments to be unfold- 
ed and folded up again, of odds and ends to 
be inventoried in the bankrupt recollec- 
tion for the fiftieth time, “dizzies the arith- 
metic of memory.” And the vexatious as- 
pect of this care-taking is that of the whole 
schedule of possessions there is hardly one 
which, if too good to throw away, is not also 
too valueless to keep. 

Of course a part of this trouble is under- 
taken simply because the pulse of our thrifty 
ancestors beats so strong in us that we can 
not bear to part with so much as a bent 
hair-pin, which at some hypothetical future 
time might be made available for some im- 
probable future use which our utmost men- 
tal ingenuity is unable even to guess at. 

But it remains true that if we did not 
possess these melancholy memorials of a 
prodigal past, we could not hoard them, thus 
sparing ourselves much expenditure of time 
and patience. And the Argument of the At- 
tic is a protest against a spending in haste, 
which implies a repentance at leisure; for 
that cavernous dark is crowded with what 
are really the lifeless forms of dead desires, 
or outgrown garments of miniature and for- 
gotten tastes. 

In cities, where changes of fashion are 
rapid, and where the shop windows bewitch 
the coin from our closed purses more nim- 
bly than any conjurer’s stick, wasteful ex- 
penditure is a matter of course. The fabric, 
or ornament, or garment, or charming bit of 
bric-4-brac, so new, so taking, so universal, 
is really irresistible, unless we walk the 
street arm in arm with Prudence on the one 
hand and Obstinacy on the other. 

The Fashion was never so sumptuous, so 
striking, so decorative, so delightful, as to- 
day. Materials are beautiful both in text- 
ure and design. Shapes are graceful, quaint, 
picturesque, daintily fantastic. Colors come 
dedicate to every hue of complexion, every 
caprice of nature in hair and eyes. No wo- 
man of taste and means can escape being 
perfectly dressed. 

And yet, arrayed in all this glory, abloom 
with faultless harmony of color, crisp, ex- 
quisite, pimpante from head to foot, she has 
but to glance at the next figure on the pave- 
ment, whose toilette is almost a replication 
of her own, every point a little more empha- 
sized, every light a trifle heightened, every 
shade an atom deepened, to see an absurd 
and grotesque caricature of the mode. “It 
was always yet the trick of our English na- 
tion,” complains Falstaff, “if they have a 
good thing, to make it toocommon.” And 
the very success of the fashion is the proph- 
ecy of its speedy downfall. To-morrow these 
straight-bodied garments, with their brill- 
iant slashings and cordings, these silken 
wonders of skirts, and costly fantastic hats, 
and hose, and scarfs, will be held bizarre, and 
remanded for their offenses to imprisonment 
for life in the close confinement of the attic. 

For the last few years many new laces 
have come into vogue, some of them pretty, 
all of them cheap, but only one or two of 
artistic worth enough to hold a place in 
general regard when their brief day shall 
have passed. Most women will not have 
courage to wear these at all whenever Fash- 
ion pronounces their decree of banishment. 
And it is plainly not worth while to spend 
money on these new tenants of the attic, 
for thither they will certainly go, yards on 
yards of them. There are kindred crazes 
in furniture, decoration, fancy-work. We 
rush to buy “the thing,” set it up, and make 
kowtow before it; and when Consideration 
like an angel comes and whips the offend- 
ing Adam of foolish haste out of us, we find 
that we have not “the thing” at all, but a 
base counterfeit, which shall to the attic 
forthwith. Thus potichomanie had its fleet- 
ing reign, decalcomanie, wax flowers, lea- 
ther-work, and Scriptural subjects in cross 
stitch. And thus a score of kindred tastes 
have faded out of life, or will fade, and ghost- 
ly shadows of their tawdry existence people 
the unsunned tombs which we call lumber- 
rooms. Even in books and pictures there 
is a whim of the moment which it is foolish 
to gratify. In furniture nothing is less like- 
ly to have a permanent value than the strik- 
ing pieces which everybody consents to like. 

Poor fiery Tattycoram was advised always 
to count five-and-twenty before she loosed 
her furious tongue. There is great virtue 
in waiting. If our wants are real, they but 
grow the stronger for an interval of delib- 
eration, If they are unreal, they fade away, 
and we wonder that they ever were. To 
buy but few things, and those of the beat. 
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is to simplify life in many ways. And if 
upon the beat and flame of our distemper 
of spending we can sprinkle cool patience, 
the Argument of the Attic will no longer 
reproach us with the childishness of our 
lives. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS OF JEWELRY. 


HE favorite gifts of jewelry selected for the 

approaching holiday season are the lace pin 
—a long and slender brooch—and the bangle 
bracelet, which is also very slender, and is, indeed, 
the merest line of gold, but often this supports 
the richest gems, Clustered breast-pins are no 
longer shown either in the simplest gold sets or 
in those having the most valuable stones; dia- 
mond, ruby, the most artistically eut chaleed- 
ony, and other cameo brooches are now made 
narrow and long, with strong and serviceable pins ; 
the clustered pins formerly used are now ar- 
ranged for hair ornaments, or else as pendants 
from necklaces, It is the fashion of the time to 
combine colored gems, such as rubies, sapphires, 
colored pearls, or the yellow South African dia- 
monds, with the purest and whitest diamonds. 
This is especially true of brooches, bracelets, and 
finger rings. Ear-rings alone are preferred in the 
single color, as the solitaire ear-ring is still used 
instead of longer shapes; yellow diamond soli- 
taires and solitaire ruby ear-rings are shown as 
the choicest selection. Milk-white pearls are 
chosen for brides, and these have the pavé set- 
ting, in rows like paving-stones, with fine dia- 
mond sparks between, When not meant for 
brides, and when intended for ladies who are tired 
of their diamonds, the tinted pearls are selected 
in cream white, like satin, pale gray, rose-color, 
golden yellow, green-tinted, or else the dark gray 
and black pearls. These are associated with 
diamonds, and are mounted on long bars or 
sprays as a lace pin, and in diagonal rows on the 
narrowest gold bracelet. Different shades are 
also found in rubies and in sapphires, three of 
each stone of different shades being mounted 
in one piece. Fire opals are also found with 
pink, green, or black prevailing, and contrasted 
in one brooch. The sapphire of deepest blue is 
the favorite of the moment for finger-rings, and 
is oftenest combined with diamonds in hoop shape, 
straight around the finger, or else in a diagonal 
row of stones, rather than the lengthwise marquise 
form so long popular. These sapphire and dia- 
mond rings are as often chosen for engagement 
rings as are the regulation diamond solitaire 
rings. Turquoises are always in favor for brooch- 
es and pendants, and are set as pearls are, in 
paving-stone rows, with tiny diamonds or pearls 
between, The topaz, especially in the rare pink 
shades, has beautiful intaglio cutting, and the 
etched vhalcedony pins are works of art that re- 
quire a microscope to display them fully. Aqua- 
marines of the palest water green shades are ex- 
quisitely cut, and are not expensive. The mass- 
ive gypsy setting, with the stones sunk in the gold 
and the surface quite smooth, is still liked for 
rings and Jace pins. 

For plain gold jewelry both yellow and red 
golds are used, and the designs are after the an- 
tique, or else in barbaric India designs, or in the 
modern fancies representing catkins, sunflowers, 
fans, shells, ete. Those who still wear gold ear- 
rings select small quaint designs like swinging 
vases, hoops as thin as knife-edges, birds, or 
fans; but gold jewelry is so little sought after 
that sets formerly worth $50 are now only $20 
or $30. The absence of al! jewelry is considered 
far better style than the presence of commonplace 
gold ornaments. Gold necklaces with lockets are 
almost unsalable in the shops, and a profusion of 
bangles slipped over the hand has given way to a 
single bangle bracelet that holds the long glove 
in place, and this, instead of being as loose as a 
bangle, is merely slender like a bangle, but clasps 
the arm tightly as a bracelet; this piece often 
takes the place of ear-rings in a set, and is now 
given as a souvenir instead of a locket and neck- 
lace. For sleeve-buttons the link buttons are now 
generally adopted, and are quite small; for these 
the hammered gold is the popular choice, in oval, 
square, or round shapes, either entirely of the 
gold, or else with a ruby in one button and a dia- 
mond or a sapphire in the other, Ladies’ watch- 
es are of red gold, quite plainly finished, or else 
with an ornamental monogram. If a very elabo- 
rate watch is desired it is richly carved, or has 
raised work, with enamels and diamonds. The 
chitelaine is very short, and is chosen to match 
the watch. Very pretty chatelaines are as low 
as $20. 

For gifts for gentlemen, the green cat’s-eye 
stone so popular in England is mounted in fin- 
ger rings and in scarf pins. India designs in 
gold are also liked for scarf pins ; these represent 
a tiger’s head with open mouth, or an elephant, a 
swan, rams’ heads, a leopard’s claw, or perhaps 
the human ear is copied in pale yellow gold. 
Sleeve-buttons for gentlemen are precisely like 
those described for ladies, and are very little 
larger. Moon-stones cut to show a man’s face, 
and the Crusaders’ shield of hammered gold, are 
also stylish scarf pins. The watch chain for gen- 
tlemen is of platina and gold together, with a bar 
to fasten it in the button-hole of the vest, and a 
handsome seai pendant. 


SMALL GIFTS OF SILVER-WARE, 


Among the beautiful small pieces of silver dis- 
played for holiday gifts, and for wedding presents 
also, the quaint little tea-caddy is a favorite with 
housekeepers, It is shown in antique dark silver, 
in the iridescent-colored silvers, and with Japa- 
nese decorations, and comes carefully wrapped in 
a bag of rare Eastern stuffs. They cost from $25 
upward. Rich repoussé designs in raised flowers, 
the hammered silver-work that shows every dent 
made by the hammer, the smoothest satin finish, 


and the etched work and intaglio cuttings, are 
shown in the small silver trays for cards, the 
bonbon baskets, plaques, olive and pickle dishes, 
vases, jars, and pitchers. There are silver trays, 
with copper in the alloy, polished to look like lac- 
quer, while others have the centres of polished 
silver, like glass, and a border of heavy repoussé- 
work, Other trays represent a round plaque, and 
are of colored silver, with a square border that 
makes it look like a plaque set in a frame. Bric- 
a-brac sets of small spoons for after-dinner cof- 
fee have no two alike, and are $45 the dozen. A 
dozen ice-cream forks, with a large knife for cut- 
ting the cream, are each of different design. Lit- 
tle silver bells for the table have marriage-bell 
inscriptions, such as “ They love not their subjec- 
tion.” A yellow ivory spoon and fork for salads 
has silver bands on the handles, and costs $25. 
A case containing two salt spoons and a longer one 
for mustard is only $6 50. Jelly spoons and sugar 
spoons are from $2 50 to $8. Sardine and pickle 
forks are in trident shapes with long handles, and 
are $4 or 85. Pairs of pepper boxes are tall and 
slender, or else they represent grotesque heads, or 
perhaps a pug-dog or a Spitz. Grape scissors of 
old dark silver in elaborate designs are $20 up- 
ward. For lump-sugar are tongs and scissors in 
harlequin designs for $7, and sugar sifters with 
gold bowls are the same price. Then there are 
toast forks, cream ladles, marrow scoops, macaro- 
ni forks, the melon knife and fork, cheese scoops, 
olive spoons with a fork at one end, and various 
other small articles for the table, costing from 
$4 to $10 each. Ladies’ silver card cases are re- 
vived, and are provided with a chain to pass 
around the hand for holding them securely ; these 
are $6 50 upward. For infants are a milk bow] 
and spoon, or else the regular porringer with a 
handle; these are $25. Infants’ cups have re- 
poussé figures, or else they are etched to tell 
nursery stories. For gentlemen are silver paper- 
knives in new designs with polished blade, and an 
animal’s head of dark silver for the handle; these 
are $20 to $30 each. Another gift for a gentle- 
man is a case containing a silver shoe-horn and 
silver button-hook ; this is $14 or $15. A single 
long button-hook with ivory handle mounted with 
silver is $5. Silver buckles for suspenders, silver 
match-safes shaped like a cigar, or else square, 
with an owl for decoration, are from $10 upward. 
A simpler gift is a yellow ivory match-box with 
silver sides for $1 50, There are also rich Dres- 
den and Capo di Monte knobs and heads for gen- 
tlemen’s canes and umbrellas. Old silver candle- 
sticks of the square styles used long ago, and 
branching candelabra of silver, are again in fash- 
ion. Many bits of old silver made in the last cen- 
tury are imported from Holland, such as snuffers 
on a tray, gravy-boats, cream-jugs, trays for serv- 
ing, pepper boxes, toast-racks, and among these 
are old Dutch toys of silver, such as tiny silver 
chairs, and a tea set for a doll. 


LAMPS, DROP-LIGHTS, ETC. 


Porcelain lamps for oil and gas drop-lights 
mounted with porcelain are favorite gifts this win- 
ter. The vase is selected of fine faience, creamy 
Satsuma, cloisonné enamel, red and gold Kaga, or 
old blue and white Nankin, and the vase is mount- 
ed with very little metal. The globes are of cut 
glass or of etched glass, and silken shades are 
used, especially in rose and old gold tints. The 
Satsuma and cloisonné lamps are very costly, but 
there are pretty Kiota and faience lamps for $4 
or $5; those of the pretty cylinder shape are $6. 
Drop- lights with Argand burners are prettily 
mounted in porcelain for $8 to $10. Antique- 
finished brass and bronze lamps are very hand- 
some for libraries, while the porcelain lamps are 
for chambers and boudoirs. The brass lamps 
are $20 and upward. Newell-lights for stair- 
cases, bracket lights, also fanciful chandeliers, 
have porcelain vases, cylinders, and plaques on 
tile-shaped settings. 

The newest clocks are low and square in Queen 
Anne designs, with a balustrade at the top made 
of spindle-shaped pieces. These are of black 
marble, or of dark woods such as mahogany or 
ebony, and sometimes the face of the clock is of 
bronze, or it may be of blue and white porcelain. 
The bric-d-brac clocks are in cabinet shape, with 
two shelves on each side for small pieces of bric- 
a-brac. There are also new brass clocks, with 
figures in relief in silver on a background of eb- 
ony. The two side pieces that accompany a clock 
as mantel ornaments are in obelisk shape, and 
are merely ornamental, or else they are vases or 
candlesticks. For tasteful gifts are new low can- 
dlesticks of German silver or of copper red brass 
with porcelain tiles and medallions set in ; sconces 
with bevelled glass mirrors have frames of copper- 
ed brass in smooth polish, or else the elaborate 
Venetian frames are used for yellow brass. 


LIBRARY SETS, ETC. 


Ormoln mounted with porcelain is the newest 
fancy for library and mantel sets, such as ink- 
stands with pen trays and low candlesticks for 
the table, while for the mantel are vase-shaped 
clocks showing a great deal of the porcelain, on 
each side of which are more slender pieces shaped 
like vases, yet meant for holding candles, A new 
piece for the library table is a pair of scales for 
weighing letters; these are also of ormolu, and 
cost $24. Bells of enamelled gilt inlaid with 
Sévres bits are for my lady’s boudoir. Polished 
brass is still a great deal used for inkstands in 
square shapes, for candlesticks, frames, sconces, 
ete., but is much cheaper than formerly, as the 
coppered brass is newer, and, besides, there is a 
fancy for the Persian metal-work in which nickel 
is introduced. From Vienna are many small ar- 
ticles showing birds on branches that are made 
to decorate paper-weights, inkstands, and library 
sets. The Viennese have also mounted scarlet 
baize cloth in various brass articles, such as can- 
dlesticks, letter pads, and inkstands. The olive- 
wood pieces are very pretty and inexpensive this 





season; there are letter pads for $4 or $5, sta- 


tionery cases for $6, game boxes, card cases, cab- 
inets, etc. Frames for photographs are of polish- 
ed brass, or else of velvet with appliqué silver 
flowers over one corner, or else they are red brass 
with porcelain ornaments. For the fire-place are 
andirons, wood boxes, scuttles, and screens, with 
poker, shovel, and tongs of copper-colored or else 
of polished yellow brass. For the window and 
for wall-pockets are crescent or else fan-shaped 
vases of Deck faience for holding flowers. 


PORCELAINS. 


The china stores have become museums of art 
with their collections of beautiful things. The 
Oriental wares that filled the stores two years 

do not occupy such conspicuous places as 
they did formerly, though there are many beauti- 
ful pieces of Satsuma, of brilliant Imari, of su- 
perb old blue Nankin, of rich Kaga, with lacquers 
and jade and crystals that are dear to the hearts 
of collectors. But there is a decided fancy at 
present for European wares, such as the Dresden 
figure pieces, the single figures, the groups, can- 
delabra, etc. These gay figures are very decora- 
tive, and one especially fine has a veil of porce- 
lain that is often mistaken for lace. Dresden 
épergnes and other table pieces are shown. The 
Italian Capo di Monte is also in great favor, with 
its brilliant colors, and its reproduction of quaint 
antique designs. Among the small pieces for 
gifts is a Ginori tray at $14, a cup and saucer at 
the same price, a pair of low candlesticks at $10, 
and a lovely urn for a cabinet at $25. The great 
vases and plaques are very costly. Plaques are 
now framed in plush, red, olive, old gold, or pea- 
cock blue, and hung straight against the wall, in- 
stead of being suspended, as they formerly were, 
on brass hooks. The ivory white Worcester 
pieces, decorated with jewels, are more sought 
after than ever, and there are many beautiful 
bowls and vases of the crown Derby. For fruit 
plates there are Minton sets, with a different de- 
sign of fruits and flowers on each plate, while 
game plates each have a separate design of birds. 
All wares with gold backgrounds are again in fa- 
vor, not only for the table, but for vases, téte-a- 
téte sets, etc. Variety is liked for the small 
pieces used on the table, and low squat shapes 
and antique designs are chosen. Thus there are 
low tea-pots of high-colored English wares, and 
jug-shaped pitchers of brilliant colors, or of rich 
faience, or of the dark Doulton wares, for water, 
for milk, or for cider. Deep straight cups, with 
saucers, are used for bouillon. Ale sets have a 
tankard and two tall beakers on a tray of blue 
and white ware, or of creamy Worcester. Beer 
tumblers of Worcester are sold separately for $2. 
Porcelain milk tumblers for children are nicer 
than glass, and are shown in two sizes for $4 to 
$6 a dozen. Champagne tumblers, small and 
narrow, are of fine tinted glass, and are equally 
as popular as the shallow glass on a stem. Egg- 
cups on a tray of blue or yellow Nancy ware are 
shown for the breakfast table. 

The colored glass pieces made at the Sévres 
factory are beautiful for their quaint coloring, 
their shading of one color into another the most 
opposite, as red with green, or blue with gold, and 
also for their enamelling. Among these are great 
horn-shaped vases of claret-color, jug-shaped blue 
decanters with amber stopples, Rhenish green 
tankards enamelled to represent turquoises and 
garnets, and bonbon baskets that are green in 
some lights, but red in others. The prettiest 
finger-bowls are shown in opal Venetian glass, or 
in the striped sets with no two alike. Porcelain 
and china finger-bowls are also shown in square 
shapes mounted on feet. 


VARIETIES, 


Book-covers «f canvas wrought with crewels 
are shown in tv o sizes to put over books and pro- 
tect them when being used; they cost 75 cents 
or $1. A pretty gift is a softly stuffed hassock 
of gilded morocco, or else red or green morocco 
with gilded figures: price $12 to $15. Plush of 
rich colors is also used for hassocks and foot- 
stools. The fanciful purses, pocket-books, and 
bags of plush are among the prettiest low-priced 
gifts; the purses for change begin as low as 20 
cents. Seal-skin and alligator-skin are used for 
porte -monnaies, letter cases, and card cases, in 
preference to the perishable Russia leather. Small 
boxes for postage stamps are of embossed leather, 
with two compartments covered by glass; these 
are $1. Boxes marked “ Buttons,” and others la- 
belled “ Hair-Pins,” are shown in morocco and in 
canvas. Wooden trays for serving are finished 
with ebony rims and handles, and cost $6 to $15. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Tirrany & Co.; Howarp & Co.; THEopore B. 
Srarr; Davis Cottamore; Mircney, Vance, & 
Co.; and the Gorham Manufacturing Company. 











PERSONAL. 


Miss Epmonta Lewis, the sculptor, who is of 
mixed African and Indian parentage, has had a 
more than common measure of success in her 
profession. The Pope long since visited her 
studio, and blessed her work; the Marquis of 
Bute a one of her groups for an altar- 
gn and another, the ‘‘Old Arrow-Maker and 

is Daughter,” was bought by Lady Asuzurton. 

—The Princess of Wales is said to be so deeply 
grieved by the death of the little Grecian prin- 
cess, her niece, that the festivities at Sandring- 
ham will be much abridged. 

—Herr Nigs.ina, the barber, who waited on 
GoerTue for the greater part of his life, and eyen 
after his death, and who has been a part of the 
sight-seeing at Weimar, has just died there. 

—Prince Rupotr of Austria, after an old 
family custom, has sent flowers to the Princess 
STEPHANIE every morning since their betrothal, 
no matter where she may have been staying or 
travelling. 

—The Czar is — to be suffering from 
a diseased spine. is sons, who left Russia in- 


dignant with his marriage, are to be summoned 
home to pay their respects to the new wife, who 





is said to be a woman of ability, a firm friend, 








and a vindictive enemy. The Czar has given her 
jewels, belonging to the late Empress, worth 
more than a million and a quarter of dollars. She 
was in debt, they say, when she first attracted 
his notice, for a tive-ruble silver ring! 

—M. Littré, the great French encyclopedist, 
is in so low a condition thet the physicians al- 
low him to see nobody. 

—General GaRFIELD’s youngest son, Ang, is 
quite an artist. One of his favorite drawinggis 
a train of cars, in which everything is so faithful- 
ly represented that even an expert would find 
no part omitted. 

—The Bishop of Carlisle says that the head of 
one of the Cambridge colleges, after listening to 
the very positive opinions of the Fellows, re- 
marked, “‘ We must remember, after all, that we 
are not infallible, not even the youngest Fellow 
among us.’”’ 

—Mr. Jonn 8. Dwicnt has received a very 
flattering testimonial from the citizéns of Bos- 
ton in recognition of his long devotion to the 
cause of good music in that place. 

—Miss Louise McLauau in, the discoverer 
of painting under the glaze on pottery, realizing 
that art, like health, was free to all, told her 
process to other artists, explained it to report- 
ers, and even published a book giving direc- 
tions. A man has now taken her process and 
patented it! 

—At the opening night of the play of Anne- 
Mie, the Princess of Wales paid Miss Warp the 
compliment of requesting the actress’s auto- 
graph on her programme. 

—Mark Twain says there is something very 
fascinating about science—it gives you such 
wholesale returns of conjecture for such trifling 
investments of fact. 

—The Mexican Chamber of Deputies has by a 
large majority refused to allow M. CHaRNayY to 
remove from the country any of the antiquities 
he discovers. 

—Mrs. ELizaBeTH THOMPSON is desirous to 
assist in founding in Boston an institution by 
which authors and scientists shall be assisted in 
the elaboration of their ideas and the production 
of their inventions. 

—The Countess von Moltke is called “ the 
golden pheasant,” on account of her generally 
gorgeous get-up, and is said not to dislike the 
sobriquet. 

—A citizen‘of Surrey, New Hampshire,f{has paid 
the debt of that town, and given tive thousand 
dollars besides toward a library. 

—Dr. Hartwicn, of Strasburg, has discovete 
ed in the constellation of Bodtes a comet visible 
to the naked eye. 

—Mrs. Yoakam, of Coos River, Oregon, carries 
on a farm with the help of one hired man, and 
she and her daughter last season laid down six- 
teen hundred pounds of butter. 

—When the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
were visiting Hampstead, their plain carriage 
passed unobserved through the crowds that had 
assembled to greet them ; but when the gay turn- 
out of the sheriff appeared, the air was rent with 
cheers, much to the amusement of all in the se- 


‘cret, who then saw what the populace expect of 


royalty. 

—Governor WintHRop’s first, Thanksgiving- 
day was in the month of June, 1680. 

—When Mr. Moopy was in Chicago, the Irish 
abused him, and he was refused admission at the 
bishop’s house, where he went to complain. He 
sat down on the steps, however, and waited till 
a crowd gathered, when the door was opened to 
him. He stated his case, and he and the bishop 
went on their knees together, Mr. Moopy saying 
afterward that he wever heard a sweeter prayer 
than the bishop’s. “I don’t think my people 
will trouble you any more,” said the bishop; and 
80 it proved. 

—Mrs. JoHN Jacos Astor has sent a font with 
basin of solid silver to a mission chapel which 
she has established in Nebraska. 

—SaLvini smokes only Italian cigars—long 
“*stogas,”’ made of a straw and a splint of broom- 
corn, round which strong leaf tobacco is wrapped. 

—GARIBALD! left his peaceful home, notwith- 
standing his severe prostration, and went to Mil- 
an, receiving an extraordinary ovation there, in 
order to gratify his wife, who was determined to 
have him appear with her in the town where she 
was formerly a humble peasant woman. 

—A lady in the New Haven hospital, who had 
been taking morphia in order to get sleep, for 
many nights was given a bottle labelled “ sleep- 
ing drops,’’ but filled only with water. She 
complained that the medicine was rather strong 
and braced her head, and after the dose was re- 
duced slept comfortably every night for a month. 

—Mrs. GARFIELD’s companion and assistant 
in the White House will be Miss Mase. May, a 
young English lady, lately a teacher in a Dayton 
seminary. 

—Epvwin Boorn, who was at first received by 
our English cousins with calm politeness, so 
conquered them in his personation of Richelieu 
that the house rose at him in a wild enthusiasm. 

—Victor Hueo is described as still very act- 
ive, red-faced, and with short stubbly gray hair. 
He is a great talker, and it is related of him that 
once, when he used to be intimate with Louis 
PHILIPPE, the two talked everybody to bed, and 
the King had to take a candle and light the poet 
down stairs. 

—It will be interesting to ladies who are fowl- 
fanciers to know that Mr. J. 8. Tiron, of Dan- 
ville, Vermont, has a hen whose summer suit 
was brown, but whose winter cloak is just as 
white as the famous ‘“‘ white old hen with yellow 
legs’’ in the Young Reader of our youth. 

—J. F. Russtand others of San Antonio, Texas, 
having protested against the playing of the army 
bands at concerts, General SHERMAN answers 
that as even in despotic Russia soldiers are al- 
lowed to earn an extra penny by any craft they 
may have, he sees no reason why our own sol- 
diers should be deprived of so simple a privilege. 

—At the Art Loan Exhibition in Washington 
are portraits of various of our Presidents and 
members of their families, of Louis Fourteenth 
and of MARIA Tueresa, and of Major ANDRE, 

painted by himself, and exhibited now for the 
first time; a cloisonné vase three hundred years 
old ; a Chinese bedstead made four centuries ago, 
and worth five thousand dollars; a tea-table for 
two hundred and fifty years in President TYLER’s 
family; pictures and letters of WiLt1am Penn, 
of WeBsTER, and others ; the manuscript of That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s, loaned by the author’s husband ; 
a can of condensed milk found by the crew of 
the Resolute when sent in search of Sir Joun 
FRANKLIN, loaned by a daughter of Professor 
HENRY; and some pieces of imperial Chinese 
silk, loaned by Miss Ouive RisLex Sewarp, 





Fig. 3.—Monocraq. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 

THESE monograms are 
worked on batiste or linen 
in satin stitch with fine em- 
broidery cotton in contrast- 
ing colors, or in two shades 
of a single color, 


Mourning Cravat Bow. 

Tuts cravat bow is com- 
posed of loops of folded 
crape and pleated lace two 
inches and a half wide, ar- 
ranged on a foundation of 
stiff net two inches square. 
An agrafe made of jet beads 
is fastened on the knot. 
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Fig. 4.—Monocram, 


silk in several shades is 
chosen ; for the remainder of 
the embroidery, olive silk. 
The work on the cloth is 
facilitated by piercing the 
outlines at intervals as 
shown by letter 6 in the il- 
lustration. 


Mourning Frill. 
Tus frill is made on a 
band of stiff net sixteen 
inches wide and an_ inch 
and a quarter deep, which is 
bordered at the lower edge 
with two crépe lisse pleat- 








di, iat 2 . ings an inch and three-quar- 
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Mourning Cap. <$ ag yy, s SS ~~ Y Lily, q Ni YAN) iI) TY <x YS} edge with a box- pleated 
Tus cap has a brim of R “py tig Rie aw, ' ruche three inches in width 


stiff tulle twenty-six inches 


and a half wide and three 
inches deep at the middle of 
the front, which is sloped to 







ity Mi) Dy ws : CSc a hy of similar material. Ends 


of black gros grain ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide 
are tied in a bow at the 









an inch and a quarter at the front. 
middle of the back, where it 
is joined. The brim is 
bound. with black taffeta 
ribbon, and joined 
to a crown of 
black crépé lisse, 
embroidered in 
satin stitch with 
black * _filoselle 
silk; it is then 
covered with em- 
broidered crépe 
lisse strips an 
inch and three- 
quarters wide and 
crépe lisse pleat- 
ings of the same 
width. The joining of 
the crown tothe brim is 
covered by crépe lisse 
pleatings, set on in 
curves and embroidered 
strips. 


Gauze and Lace Collar. 
Tue collar consists of a 
mull founda- 
tion, covered 
with shirred 
prune - colored 
gauze, and 
edged with side- 
pleated cream- 
colored lace 
two inches 
and a half in 
width. A box- 


a, 
pleated ruche 


Oe yo RO Movanine Car. 
SEES of similar lace 


is set around the neck. Strips 
of ribbon an inch and _ three- 
quavters wide, brocaded in bright 
colors on a lilac satin ground, are 
laid at regular intervals on the 
collar, and a bow of similar rib- 
bon with lace pleating finishes 
the front. 

















Sines AND yen" COLLaR. 





Design for Slipper. 

Tae embroidery is 
worked on a foundation 
of olive cloth. After 
the outlines have been 
transferred to the mate- 
rial from the illustration 
and from Fig. 34, Sup- 
plement, which gives the 
continuation of the de- 
sign for the heel of the 
slipper, four-sided pieces 
of various shapes and 
sizes are cut out of the 
cloth, and the openings 
underlaid, as shown by 


letter a in the illustration, with fig- 
ured cretonne previously gummed 
on tissue-paper. The cloth 
around the cretonne is edged 
with fine gold cord sewn 


down with overcast stitches 
of black silk. The figures 
on the cretonne are 
outlined in tent stitch 
with split filoselle in 
various. colors, and 
the remainder of the 
embroidery on it is 
executed in point 
Russe and knotted 
stitch -with — similar 
silk. The chain 
stitch on the cloth 
foundation is worked 
with blue silk, and is 
bordered with back- 
stitched lines of light 
and of dark olive silk. 
For the back-stitched 
lines between which 
the knotted stitches 
are worked, orange 








































Desics ror Siiprer.—Futy Size. 
See Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 34. 


Opera Hood made of a 


ilk Handkerchief. 


See illustration on page 805. 
For this hood a brim twelve 
inches long and three inches and 
three-quarters wide is cut of 
black stiff net, sloped at one 
edge to form a point at the mid- 
die of the front, then wired and 
bound with taffeta ribbon. A 
Surah silk handkerchief thirty 
inches square, old gold with a 
black border, is attached on the 
The handkerchief is lined with 
foundation, faced four inches deep with 
black satin on the two sides taken to- 
ward the front, and edged entirely 
around with side-pleated black 


At the corner which forms 


the middle of the front, three 


pleats each an inch and three- 
quarters deep -are turned 
toward the back in the 
manner shown by the 
illustration, after 
which the handker- 
chief is fastened on 
the brim. A _ beetle 
is set at each side of 
the middle on the 
front, and a bow of 
black satin ribbon 
two inches wide be- 
hind the three pleats. 
Seven inches from 
each lower corner at 
the front three pleats 
are laid toward the 
back, and strings of 
black satin ribbon an 
inch and a half wide 
are fastened thereon 
on the wrong side. A 
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box pleat two inches wide is folded on 
each side of the middle fourteen inch- 
es from the corner in the back of the 
hood, and ornamented with a beetle 
similar to those in the front. 


Crochet Coat for Girl from 2 
to 4 Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue original is worked with white 
zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and 
edged with a border in single and 
double crochet. Crochet cords, the 
ends of which terminate in tassels, 
drawn in and out of a round at the 





3LACK SmtK JERSEY. 
For description see Supplement. 


neck, and in the back at the waist, serve 
for closing. To make the coat, work the 
backs and fronts by Figs. 28 and 29, Sup- 
plement, beginning at the neck on the 
shoulder, and widening and narrowing in 
the course of the work as the pattern may 
require, The manner of widening and 
narrowing was fully explained in the de- 
scription of Child’s Hood on page 100, Ba- 
zar No. 7 of the current volume. Sev- 
eral inserted rounds are required at the 
middle of the back. The scallops at the 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Coat ror Girt FROM 
279 4 Years orp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., 
Figs. 28-31. 


lower edge are worked one at a time, each 
in three pattern rows of graduated length. 
Work the cape by Fig. 31, Supplement, be- 
ginning on a foundation corresponding in 
length to the length of the cape at the 
middle of the back, and working toward 
the front; work the second half on the 
first, taking up the stitches for it from the 
vertical veins in the first pattern row of 
ithe latter. Work the sleeves by Fig. 30, 
Supplement, beginning at the top. Hav- 
ing completed the parts, join them accord- 
ing to corresponding figures, and set the 
sleeves into the armholes. Hereupon fin- 


Fig. 1.—FLower 


- . HARPER 


Orera Hoop mane or A Sirk HanpKercuier. 


ish the front and bottom edges with a border worked in forward rounds only as 
follows: 1st round.—1 se. (single crochet) on every stitch on the edge, 2d round. 
—1 sde. (short double crochet) on every st. (stitch) in the preceding round ; but 
around the bottom of the cloak, of 4 sde. worked in the depression between two 
scallops, work off each 2 together, and work 2 sde. on each of the middle 2 st. on 
a scallop. 3d round.—Take up 8 st. from the back veins of the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round (so that the upper veins of the st. in the preceding round may 
form a raised chain stitch row), * work off all these st. together with 1 st., 5 ch. 
(chain .stitch), 1 se. on the vein in the back formed when working off the 3 st., 
take up 1 st. from the back vein of the st. last taken up, 1 st. from the vein from 
which this st. was taken up, and 2 st. from the back veins of the next 2 st. in the 
preceding round; repeat from >; as in the preceding round, decrease by a few 
st. in each depression between scallops at the bottom, and increase by a corre- 
sponding number of st. on each scallop, 4th round.—Work as in the preceding 
round, transposing the design, and taking up the 2 st. taken from the same st. in 
the preceding round (the 4th st. of one and the 2d st. of the following pattern 
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Fig. 1.—Ficurep Six Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Brocapep Sirk Croak. 
For description see Supplement, 
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figure) from the vertical 
vein in the back of the next 
sc. in the preceding round, 
and the 3d st. from the up- 
per back vein of the same 
se. 5th round.—Alternate- 
ly 1 sde. on the vertical 
vein in the back of the next 
se., and 1 sde. on the upper 
vein of the same sc. 6th 
and 7th rounds.—1 sde. on 
every st. in the preceding 
round, working in the 7th 
round on the veins in the 
back of the st. 8th and 
9th rounds.—Work as in 
the 3d and 4th rounds re- 


PLAIN AND Prarp Basque. 
For description see Supplement. 


spectively. In connection with the 8th 
work the round at the neck, consisting of 
sde. separated by single ch., through which 
the cord is drawn, and carry the 9th round 
around the neck also. Border the cape at 
the bottom with 3 rounds worked as in the 
3d-5th, then work as in the last 3 rounds 
of the border entirely around it. 


Flower Garnitures, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This garniture is composed of 


shaded red leaves of velvet and satin, and 





ea 
Fig. 2.—Crocnrr Coat ror GIRL FROM 
2 vo 4 Years orp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., 
‘j a1. 


igs. 28-% 


a tuft of dark red chenille fringe, the ends 
of which terminate in red silk grelots, The 
stems are wound with chenille. 

Fig. 2.—This garniture is made of mode- 
colored chenille and satin leaves, and a 
tuft of twisted chenille fringe of a lighter 
shade. The stems are wound with similar 
chenille. 


Gauze and Lace Collar. 
See illustration on page 818. 


Tue collar is cut of old gold gauze with 
white foundation lining by Fig. 32, Supple- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{[DxcemBer 18, 1880. 








ment; it is trimmed with a fold two inches and 
a half wide of gauze, and bordered with brocaded 
red satin ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide. 
The collar is attached to a band of the requisite 
length half an inch wide, and is edged with 
pleated lece of the same color an inch in width. 
A bow of gauze and lace arranged as shown in 
the illustration completes the collar. 





THE RETURN OF THE DEAD. 
A yearn she had slept the sleep of the dead, 
When the young wife rose from her narrow bed, 
To her it seemed but a night of woe 
That she had lain in the dark below. 

No count had she of the passing hour, 

Of winter frost or of spring-tide shower ; 

And over her shrouded bead in the tomb 

Had flourished and faded a summer's bloom. 

She woke from her sleep with yearning love 

For the husband and child she left above. 

“My little son wae but ten days old 

When I came to lie in the church-yard mould. 
“My arms had held him but once to my breast, 
When they laid me here in my lonely rest. 

“(nd my husband dear, woe worth the day! 

lhe wept and wept when they bore me away, 
“When death took from him the light of his life, 
When death took from him his dearest, his wife. 
“Oh, might I see him once more in our home, 
Ob, might I but once in his presence come, 
“Might I rock our babe in his cradle-bed, 

Then would I come back and rest with the dead!” 


Her prayer was granted: through stone and through 


clay 
By the might of her love she forced her way. 
Swiftly through lane and through field has she sped, 
Arid no man doth see or doth hear the dead. 
With yearning love and with trembling fear 
She has flitted across the threshold dear. 
Unseen and unheard ehe wended her way 
To the chamber aloft where her young son lay. 
Like a cloud she brooded above his bed; 
He shuddered and smiled at the touch of the dead. 
“And now must I comfort my husband dear, 
And dry the eyes that have wept for a year. 
“My lot has been but to slumber and sleep; 
But he lives above-ground to suffer and weep.” 
Unseen she stands with her hand on the door: 
“ He thinks not, he knows not, I hear him once more.” 
And the gentle tones of his low-tuned voice 
Made her dead heart beat and her flesh rejoice. 
Fall well she knew ev’ry word that he spake— 
*Twas a poem of love he had made for her sake; 
And thongh she lay buried a year and a day, 
She lived in his mem’ry for ever and aye. 
He gave her the sweet name he called her in life; 
She listened and heard how he murmured, “ My wife!” 
And vowed to be true to eternity. 
“© faithful beloved, thou thinkest of me!” 
Unseen she drified through panels of oak, 
And stood in his presence, nor breathéd nor spoke. 
O God, what a sight her dead eyes meet! 
And closer she gathers her winding-shect. 
A fair young girl by ber husband's side, 
And her he is calling his dearest, his bride. 
The dead is forgotten, thrust out of his life, 
And now has he wedded another young wife. 
The sorrowful ghost drew a deep sigh of woe— 
“ Away, away to the dead will I go; 
* And follow me soon, or follow me late, 
For thee will I patiently, silently wait ; 


“Nor ever again will I rise to see 
How faithless and merry the living can be.” 








A BLACK SILK. 


“PNETCH him right in here, pa. Poor little 
feller! I hope he’ll come to!” 

The man who had just fished this little pickle of 
a boy out of the brook obeyed the kind voice, and 
lugged his dripping burden into the small brown 
house, laid him onéthe floor, and hurried away 
after the doctor, while Aunt Nancy Peck stripped 
off the wet clothes, rubbed the cold body, and 
tried all her homely old-fashioned ways of resto- 
ration. 

Boys are hard to kill: before the doctor got 
there, Leslie Varick opened his eyes, and laughed 
in Aunt Nancy’s face, and the dear, kindly old face 
smiled back on the naughty boy. Leslie had 
been sent to spend the summer in Barrett, while 
his father and mother were abroad, and being a 
“human boy,” as Mr. Chadband says, he got into 
every variety of mischief known to that species, 
his latest exploit being a headlong tumble into 
the mill-pond, from which Ozias Peck drew him 
as soon as he rose to the surface, and disposed of 
him as recorded. But when Master Leslie began 
to stir in the warm nest of blankets, he also began 
to howl. If he had only been half drowned, my 
story would have had the fate of Franklin’s in- 
structive rhyme that begins, 

“For want of a nail the shoe was lost.” 

But the nail was not wanting; in going down he 
struck sharply on a rock, and broke his leg, so 
that Aunt Naney’s blankets and his tired little 
body had long acquaintance. However, at last 
he got well, and in the late autumn went home, 
and told his mother how good Aunt Nancy had 
been to him: to be sure, his board had been duly 
paid for the six weeks he spent with the good wo- 
man, but Mrs. Varick felt as mothers do feel, even 
about the naughtiest boys, that she still owed her 
a debt of gratitude, and Leslie had a scrap of heart 
under all his mischief—enough to grow a 

sized organ by-and-by, when he should find out 
that animals have nerves, and other boys tastes 
and feelings not unlike his own. He had hardly 
done capering around the open trunks that held 
so many pretty foreign thi many for him 
‘—when suddenly he threw self on the floor, 
and putting his curly head on his mother's lap, 

i 





“Mammy, haven’t you got ee in all 
this truck I can give old Aunty Peck? She was 
tremendously good to me when I cracked my shin- 
bone down there in Barrett.” 

Mrs. Varick laughed. “Oh, Lello! what a 
slangy boy! But no matter: if you want to give 
Mrs. Peck something, choose for yourself. I 
meant to send her a nice gift at Christmas, but 
it would be better for you to do it.” 

“Oh, I’ve got it! Send her those red things 
you got to wear on your neck and ears. Oh, jol- 
ly! wouldn’t she just take the shine out of Bar- 
rett folks on Sunday !” 

“My pink corals? Well done, Lello! How 
do you think those exquisitely cut cameos would 
look on a black alpaca gown? Why, child, they 
are set in pearls, and cut by the best artist in It- 
aly ; the set cost five hundred dollars. Try again, 
sir.” 

“Oh, mammy, what do you s’pose a man knows 
about women’s finery ?” 

“A man! I like that,” laughed his mother. 
“ But try once more, dear, and if you choose wrong 
this time, I will choose for you.” 

Leslie put his head on one side like a bird 
eying a beetle, thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and whistled “Captain Jinks” like a cheerful 
robin, as he peered into the trunks. At last he 
dived into the bottom of the largest. 

“‘Here’s the very thing! this dull old shawl. 
It does look rather dirty, but she could wash it, 
and it’s sort of soft and warm.” 

Mrs. Varick fell back in her chair, and lifted up 
her hands and eyes. “ Leslie, my camel’s - hair 
shawl that your father would buy me, though I 
protested. The handsomest shawl in Paris, and 
the dearest.” 

“It looks dirty, anyway,” stoutly protested Les- 
lie.. “I don’t care if it cost fifty thousand dol- 
lars, mammy, it isn’t clean.” 

“You goosey boy, that’s the way they all are.” 

“Well, I know Aunty Peck wouldn’t wear it, 
anyway, till ’twas washed: she can’t abide dirt. 
I guess you'll have to pick out her present. I 
seem to miss it every time.” 

“ Don’t you think, Lello, a nice black silk dress 
would be a good thing ?” 

“Like enough,” muttered Leslie, disgusted at 
such a sombre, commonplace thing for a Christ- 
mas present. A crimson satin would have met 
with his own approbation, but he dared not sug- 
gest it after his two failures. 

So Mrs. Varick bought twenty-five yards of 
excellent silk, heavy fringe to trim it, a set of 
expensive buttons, and all needful linings and 
thread, having never in her life seen Aunt Nancy 
or her surroundings, but from Lello’s enthusiasm 
about the house, the barn, the savory and abun- 
dant food, and the large garden, supposing Ozias 
was a well-to-do farmer, instead of a poor black- 
smith whose daily fare was made dainty to Leslie 
by the keen air of Barrett and the uncompromis- 
ing appetite of a boy. Mrs. Varick herself would 
have starved on the rye bread, baked beans, In- 
dian pudding, fried pork, and succotash that were 
so delicious to her son, and been utterly incredu- 
lous of possible comfort in that small brown house, 
with its stuffy best bedroom opening out of the 
kitchen, just as the small parlor did; for they 
lived in the kitchen, and slept in the half-story 
above it in summer, or in the tiny bedroom at 
one end in winter. 

However, the dress was bought, and packed, 
and sent at Christmas, with a scrubby little let- 
ter from Leslie expressing his gratitude, and wish- 
ing Aunty Peck a merry Christmas; and this was 
the end of it to the Varicks. But it was only the 
beginning of things to Aunt Nancy. 

When the package arrived she was as pleased 
as a woman can be. “Why, ’Zias Peck!” she 
exclaimed, as the glistening length of silk un- 
rolled before her, and the rich fringe and bright 
buttons inside the dress lay open to her delight- 
ed gaze, “this beats all natur’. I never did! 
What upon airth shall I do with it? It’s heaps 
too good for an old creatur like me.” 

“°Tain’t, nuther,” sturdily retorted Ozias. 
“T’ve allers lotted on buyin’ of ye a silk gownd 
some day, Nancy, but somehow things have went 
ag’inst me mortally. There a’n’t no woman in 
Barrett deserves it no more’n you do; ’nd I’m 
thankful to Providence for doin’ of it, so be’s I 
coulda’t myself.” 

Aunt Nancy’s brown eyes shone with tears. 
It was not often Ozias allowed himself the lux- 
ury of praising his wife; few men do; but it is a 
precious cordial to the female mind, if they only 
knew it. 

“ Well, well, pa, I don’t say but what I’m glad 
on’t, though I hed ruther ’twould ha’ ben a suit 
of Sabba’-day clothes for you. My alpacky is 
good ’nough.” 

“Sho, mother, you go "long and sew your gownd, 
an’ put it on, and go to meetin’ in’t. Sabba’-day 
clothes do wimmin-folks a heap more good ’n 
men-folks.” 

Aunt Nancy laughed ; the amiable satire amused 
her. So she folded up her dress, and the next week 
took it to Miss Salter to cut and baste, intending 
to sew it herself. But as the lengths of silk lay 
across Miss Salter’s table, in sailed Mrs. Gross, 
whose husband kept the Barrett “ stere.”’ 

“ Whose dress is that ?” she asked, curtly. 

“Why, it’s Aunt Nancy Peck’s: ain’t it a most 
an elegant silk?” purred Miss Salter. 

“T want to know! What’s happened to them 
Pecks? I thought he was shif’less as a Canady 
thistle. How come she by that dress? It’s cur’us 
how sech folks is always owin’ and always havin’.” 

“Why, she says "twas sent to her in a present 
by that youngster ’t 'Zias fished out o’ the pond 
last summer.” 

“My sakes! I don’t believe it. Boys a’n’t so 
skerce that folks pay that way for haulin’ of ’em 
out o’ water. I don’t believe but what she’s laid 
by quite a spell to buy it herself.” 

Mrs, Gross out of the room, and took 
a straight course for the store. 

“ Well, Hiram Gross,” she began, sitting down 





on a big cheese-box in the back room, where she 
found her husband—a meek, slow man, with a 
rather delayed utterance—“ here I have been 
a-slavin’ and a-savin’ for you this seventeen year, 
and I haven’t never had but one silk gownd to my 
back, ’nd here’s ’Zias Peck’s wife has got a satin- 
finished black silk a-cuttin’ to Sabry Salter’s, fit 
for the Judge’s wife, trimmin’s to match. Don’t 
he owe ye a bill right along ?” 

“Well,” said the easy man, looking gently over 
his spectacles, “I don’ know but what he d—oos, 
a leetle. *Z—ias means well—he means real well; 
b—ut he ain’t forehanded, ’nd I don’ know ’s I 
feel to blame him. He was b—orn tired, I ex- 
pect—he! he! he!” 

“Now I want to see them books o’ your’n, Hi 
Gross. Ef he owes ye thirty dollars, jest you set 
a lawyer onto him, an’ git the money, an’ buy me 
a silk gown; she’d oughter hev paid ye the mon- 
ey b’fore she buyed sech finery as that, and me 
goin’ everywhere in nothing but a cashmere.” 

“No, Sary, *twouldn’t be no use for ye to see 
them books n—ow ; they ain’t footed up.” Here 
the easy man closed his lips with a set firmness 
that Mrs. Gross knew well; it was his one mode 
of resistance to her marital authority. He could 
not scold or domineer, but he could shut his 
mouth; and he too thought silence was golden. 

But she would not be baffled. The clerks of 
the store boarded with Mr. Gross, and the young- 
est, a tall, growing boy, always hungry, she had 
made her obedient servant by the simple method 
of feeding him well when he made himself use- 
ful to her, and withholding rations whenever he, 
recalcitrated; she worked upon this principle 
now, and discovered through him that Ozias was 
in debt thirty-six dollars to her husband. 

So taking the matter into her own hands, she 
stepped into the little shanty one bitter cold 
morning, when Ozias sat crouched over the fire 
waiting for a job, and told the poor man in very 
short and sharp terms that Mr, s wanted him 
to pay up his bill; he couldn’t afford to be out of 
the money so long. 

Ozias was a simple creature, and the proprie- 
ties of business were quite unknown to him; he 
did not know why Mrs. Gross had not as good a 
right to dun him as her husband, and his face fell. 

“Tm dre’dful sorry, Mrs. Gross,” he said, 
plaintively. “I don’t see no way to raise the 
money dyrect. I thought ’twas kind of ’greed 
on to take a share on’t out in shoein’ the horse, 
’nd there’s a leetle on my side to the good. Ido 
mean to pay Mister Gross as quick as ever I get 
the means, but times is hard and business is dread- 
ful slack, And—” 

“Folks that can buy their wives black silk 
gowns had ought to pay their store bills,” snapped 
the woman, fixing her cold gray eyes on him. 

Ozias was struck dumb. The silk dress that 

he took such pride in was, so to speak, crumpled 
up and thrown in his face; and Mrs. Gross left 
him staring at her, his mouth open, and his jaw 
dropped. 
“Oh, Lordy!” he ejaculated as she disappear- 
ed, dropping down on the nail keg that was his 
wonted seat. “ What upon airth! She doos beat 
all! Well, I won’t say nothing to mother. They 
can’t 'tach her gownd noway, if they do the fur- 
nitoor, and I’m glad on’t.” 

Just here a pair of horses appeared at the door, 
and with a heavy sigh Ozias went to his work. 

While this happened, Aunt Nancy was sitting 
by the window stitching away at her new gown, 
and in sailed Miss Beers, collector for the church 
contributions. Now Aunt Nancy had always given 
of her poverty to various causes presented in the 
routine, as a matter of duty. But this year her 
winter bonnet was a hopeless case ; she could not 
press it or retrim it any longer ; the felt was broken 
and rusty, the ribbon frayed, the binding all worn 
out, and to be decently comparable with her silk 
dress a new one had to be a little finer, so all her 
store of money, painfully gathered from the sale of 
berries, home-knit socks, eggs, and chickens, had 
been exhausted by the new felt bonnet with satin 
ribbons, and the warin gloves that were a real 
necessity. 

“Tm awful sorry,” she said, in a half-fright- 
ened way, as Miss Semantha Beers showed her 
forbidding countenance, and took the proffered 
chair. “I did expect to have somethin’ as usu- 
al to contriboot, but I hain’t. Things is so this 
year that I can’t do jest what I hev done.” 

“H’m!” sniffed Miss Beers, setting her pale 
lips more closely, and staring at the silk dress. 
“Them that cares for the poor perishin’ frame to 
sech an extent as that they can’t give no help to 
the lost souls a-cryin’ out for sucker in the ends 
of the airth will find themselves a-cryin’ in vain 
mabbe when these mortal gods” (she meant 
gauds) “and vanities is clean vanished away into 
emptiness and—” 

“T’m real sorry,” interrupted Aunt Nancy, a 
little seared by this commination, “ but so it is; 
and ef I ha’n’t got it, I can’t give it.” 

“T should think if you had sold your goods 
and gin the money to them that needs salvation 
a sight more’n you need a silk gownd, ’twould be 
a lot better for your immortal ” Miss Se- 
mantha answered, pursing up her mouth and roll- 
ing up her eyes. 

“Why, mercy sakes! Miss S’manthy, the dress 
was gin tome. I couldn’t give ’t away, nor sell 
it, ye know. That boy o’ Varick’s that come so 
near gittin’ drownded was here quite a spell with 
a broke leg, and I nussed him up, for his folks 
was to Eurup; so when it come Christmas-time, 
why, he went and sent me this in a present, trim- 
min’s and all. I was real beat when I got it. 
Course ye know I couldn’t never hev afforded no 
sech gownd ; but I don’t deny but what I feel con- 
sider’ble set up.” 

“Yes, Idessay ye do,” sighed Miss Beers, whose 
green eyes looked longingly at the heavy silk. 
“Seems as though ’twould ha’ ben more accord- 
in’ to your necessities, though, ef they’d hev paid 
his board right out and out.” 

“Why, land, they did—five dollars a week. 





The gownd Leslie sent me for a present. He’s 
kind of free-hearted, and he and me got to think- 
in’ a sight of each other whilst he laid here on 
the comp’ny bed.” 

“Well, I must say it’s sing’lar. I should ha’ 
thought they’d ha’ thought five dollars a week 
was enough. Sence you say so, of course it’s so, 
but seems as though ’twas scatterin’ their means 
to do sech things.” 

Mrs. Peck felt this remark to be unanswerable, 
and Miss Semantha got up to go away, convinced 
in her own mind that the money for Leslie’s 
board had been laid out on the dress, and Aunt 
Nancy’s conscience twisted to make it appear the 
boy’s present. She made much capital of the 
whole affair at the next sewing society; and by 
some of the inscrutable means that spread gossip 
like spores of disease, her tale got to the ears of 
Stephen Spencer, the richest man in Barrett, and 
the holder of a mortgage on Ozias Peck's little 
homestead. 

Five years ago Chester Peck, Ozias’s only child, 
had been seized with a wild desire to go to Cali- 
fornia. Barrett was a dull place, its only life the 
great cotton mill that Mr. Spencer owned, and 
Chester had no liking for mill-work, nor could he 
buy a farm, or even rent one. He was a bright, 
energetic young fellow, and Ozias had sense 
enough, slow as he was, to see that his son ought 
to go somewhere else to find success, or even oc- 
cupation; so he mortgaged his house for three 
hundred dollars, and sent his boy off on his trav- 
els. He had gone at once to San Francisco, and 
after a while got a place as clerk in a hotel; 
but after two years’ absence his letters suddenly 
ceased, and his father and mother had gradually 
come to believe him dead. But the mortgage 
did not die, and year after year it taxed Ozias to 
the utmost to pay its interest: but for this the 
bill at the store never would have run on so long, 
and this year the mortgage would have been fore- 
closed but for the lucky accident that laid up 
Leslie Varick in their house six weeks, and 
brought them in thirty dollars. Now Stephen 
Spencer was a man who had made money by the 
most grinding economy and all kinds of petty 
shifts and stratagems; he held as an article of 
faith that no poor man ought to spend any money 
at all except for the bare necessities of life: pork 
and potatoes and cabbage were nourishing food, 
and calico and osnaburg cheap; finery was a sin, 
and palatable food a crime, in his eyes: money 
was the sole good of life. Yet he took none of 
the ordinary pleasure people take in the results 
of wealth; his own dress was shabby, his method 
of life squalid, his workmen were pinched of their 
wages and crowded in their work. “Steve” Spen- 
cer was a by-word in all the country round for 
meanness and greed. 

Such a man was not likely to lose any money 
for want of watching his investments. When he 
heard that.Ozias Peck’s wife had a new black silk 
dress, and when he saw it on a bright March Sun- 
day, shining and rustling up the meeting-house 
aisle on her well-rounded person—for she laid 
aside her shabby shawl in the porch, and gave it 
to Ozias to carry in for. her—he jumped at once 
to the conclusion that this unlucky couple had 
been beset by that sudden craze which sometimes 
attacks poor people, and impels them to launch 
out into some expenditure extravagant and quite 
unwarranted, but indulged in from an impulse of 
despair, such as makes a slave strike his master, 
or a prisoner kill his jailer; for what slavery 
or what imprisonment is worse than the heavy 
shackles of poverty, the despair of debt, the grind 
of a life that is endless labor, the pleasureless 
existence, the haunting indefinable dread, of a 
moneyless man ? 

A fear of this sort smote the sense of Stephen 
Spencer as he looked at Aunt Nancy shining up 
the aisle to her seat by the pulpit, for Ozias was 
deaf, and had to be near the minister to enjoy his 
sermon. It seemed to him that he was about to 
lose the interest on his mortgage; but the word 
carried its own remedy. He could—he would— 
foreclose at once ; such extravagance was no long- 
er to be condoned ; his own daughter, a meek and 
much-oppressed girl, never had a silk dress in 
her life; there she sat now in a cheap alpaca and 
an old straw hat trimmed with worn velvet, look- 
ing for all the world like a lily-of-the-valley under 
dry leaves, so pure and pale was her delicate 
countenance, so slight her shape, so shrinking her 
girlish attitudes. That the dress could have been 
a present to Aunt Nancy never entered his head ; 
in all his long, poor life he had never given any- 
body so much as a common pin, and to give away 
a silk dress would have stamped the giver in his 
eyes as a dangerous lunatic ; he comforted him- 
self with reflecting that he could threaten Ozias 
at least, for he did not pay very punctually the 
ten per cent, interest, and the last installment was 
due this two weeks: he would foreclose as soon 
as the law allowed, surely. And secure in that 
resolve he went to sleep in the corner of his slip, 
and made a day of rest out of the Sunday that 
was never anything else but rest to him. Ozias 
sat with his head sunk on his breast: a dreadful 
shadow of debt hung over him; the sanctuary was 
not a place of refuge from such troubles; he 
could not help seeing Mrs. Gross’s cold, clear eyes 
fixed on Aunt Nancy as she rustled up the aisle 
in her innocent complacency, and he thought her 
husband eyed him askance, as who should say, 
“To-day thee, to-morrow me”; and in his mental 
distress he heaved sighs so deep, though uncon- 
scious, that dear Aunt Nancy, devoutly drinking 
in Parson Fry’s sermon, could not but hope her 
husband was under conviction, and felt more than 
ever ashamed that her contributions to the mis- 
sionary box had fallen short. If only Ozias could 

be converted, she thought, she would deny herself 
everything in future to make proper thank-o'ffer- 
ings; and as she sat musing on this great mercy 
the silk gown went out of her simple, pious mind, 


and did her as little good as the old alpaca that 
had been her ordinary Sunday garb so long. 
But every woman belonging to the sewing circle 
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had an eye to that transgression in silk, and many 
a head was shaken over Aunty Peck’s fall from 
grace in the line of apparel, while Miss Beers 
passed her by on the other side, as the congrega- 
tion at last emerged from the building, with a 
look of scornful pity that made Aunt Nancy feel 
like a sinner of the deepest dye, though her own 
conscience withheld its blame; but we are so apt 
to think more of other people’s opinion of us 
than our own. 

Monday was a black day to Ozias. He had 
hardly got to work before Stephen Spencer ap- 
peared at the shop door, and demanded his due. 

“You had ought to have been on time, ’Zias 
Peck. Every six months punctooal is the way. 
Th’ int’rest money was due Friday last, and I 
hain’t seen hide nor hair on’t.” 

“ Oh, Lordy !’ squeaked Ozias, with the pitiful 
tone of a mouse ina trap. ‘“ Don’t ye, now don’t 
ye, Square Spencer. Times is so everlastin’ bad, 
and business hez fell off. I'd ha’ did it ef I'd 
ha’ had it to hev done ; but it doos seem as though 
folks let their hosses go on the huff ruther’n hev 
’em shod, and they’ll rig a rail betwixt the exes 
afore they'll come here an’ get me to tinker of 
‘em up. It’s so, now I tell ye, Square.” 

“ That’s talk,” said the Squire, fixing his hard 
bold eyes on Ozias with the look of a born tyrant. 
“ Bizness is bizness ; folks thet borrer must pay. 
Ef you can buy your wife a silk gownd to go to 
meetin’ in, you can pay me fifteen dollars, sure as 
shootin’, and you’ve got to.” 

“Darn that gownd!” burst from Ozias’s despair- 
inglips. ‘“No,don’tnuther. The gownd’s her’n, 
and she sets by it like everything, I tell ye. "T'was 
a present, I didn’t buy it no more’n you did. I 
wisht I could, but I couldn’t.” 

“Don’t tell me no sech yarn as that, ’Zias 
Peck. Folks don’t send silk gownds to old wo- 
men round the country, no more’n they rain out 
o’ the sky. I tell ye agin I’ve got to hev that 
int’rest money before Sat’day night, or Pll fore- 
close that moggidge as sure as I stan’ here—you 
jest depend on’t;” and with these words the 
usurer walked off, confident and self-satisfied, and 
poor Ozias sank on to his nail keg, and dropped 
his face in his hands. 

What could he do? There was nothing for it 
but to sell the heifer, a creature of their own 
raising, whose mother was already fatting for the 
butcher. This must be done, and then he could 
pay Squire Spencer and part of the store bill; 
but it was like selling a child. The pretty heifer 
was Aunt Nancy’s pet, and whenever Ozias came 
to drive her home from pasture she came up to 
him and pushed her fine muzzle into his hand, 
hoping for an apple, a crust of bread, a lump of 
salt, or a crisp turnip, and if she failed to find 
such a tidbit, turned her soft purple eyes on him 
with a bland reproach that went to his heart. 

And to sell Betty meant to be stinted in milk, 

inched in butter, deprived of snowy Dutch cheese 
in hot summer days, and ripe home-made cheeses 
the year round ; it meant to take away two-thirds 
of what simple luxuries they had; but it was bet- 
ter, after all, than to lose the house. The poor 
man had not the courage to tell his wife at once. 
He went over to the tavern where Selah Hills 
lived, to see what he could get for his heifer ; and 
finding that worthy ready to pay him thirty dol- 
lars in cash, agreed to receive the price, and deliv- 
er the animal the next week. He put off the evil 
day of telling Aunt Nancy as long as he could, 
though he had to tell Squire Spencer that by the 
next Thursday he would pay up his debt—in- 
formation not altogether pleasant to Stephen, 
who wanted to end the matter, and secure him- 
self from final loss as soon as possible. Of his 
bill at the store he heard nothing more. Mrs. 
Gross went out of town suddenly to see her sick 
mother, and nothing was farther from her hus- 
band’s thought than to harass an honest, hard- 
working man like Ozias Peck; but as the days 
went on, Ozias bethought himself that the bill 
might come in any moment, and his wife be dis- 
turbed by it; so he wrote a note to Mr. Gross, as- 
suring him that part of it would be paid the next 
week, on Thursday; but as the good man had 
gone to fetch his wife home, the labored epistle, 
and so pathetic in its thumbed, misspelled condi- 
tion plaintive humility, had to wait for his return. 

In the mean while Ozias went about his work 
under a heavy cloud; he was silent at meals, 
groaned and sighed in his sleep, seemed to take 
no interest in the weekly paper, and mightily 
strengthened his wife’s hope that he was strug- 
gling with a sense of his sinful condition, and on 
the high-road to a new life of faith and duty. 
She watched him in respectful silence, hoping for 
some word of confidence or emotion, till human 
nature could endure it no longer, and she burst 
out one night as he sat by the fire, with his head 
in his hands. 

“ Say, ’Zias, be ye under conviction ?” 

“ Lordy !” exclaimed the astonished man, look- 
ing up at her. “Under conviction! If I be, I 
guess it’s conviction of other folks’s sins. [I’m 
pestered with them a heap more’n I be with my 
own, now I tell ye.” 

“ Oh dear !” said Aunt Nancy, piteously, wiping 
her spectacles on her checked apron; “I was in 
hopes you’d seed your errors, and ben a-repentin’ 
of’em. Ye know, ’Zias, you’ve set under the drop- 
pin’s of the sanctooary a consider’ble long time, 
and I’m dreadful afeard you’re getting hardened.” 

“TI wish to gracious I was; I wish I was a 
stun wall; but I ain’t,” exclaimed the poor man, 
getting up hastily and going out of the door. He 
could not bear another word, for though he had 
put the greatest restraint on himself to keep the 
impending trouble from his wife, it irritated him 
extremely not to have her sympathize with what 
she did not know anything about. Such is man! 

Aunt Nancy sighed; she too had her troubles. 
Parson Fry had been to see her the day before, 
and though he did not say anything definitely 
about that root of evil, the silk gown, he deliv- 
ered such a homily on the virtues of self-denial, 
economy, cheerful giving, and humility, together 





with a discourse on the duties we owe to the 
heathen in particular, that the poor woman knew 
he had heard all about her short-comings, and ob- 
served the sable splendor of her attire in meet- 
ing. What she did not suspect, however, was that 
Mrs. Fry, a little, meek, excellent woman, being 
exasperated by the minister’s insistence that she 
should accompany him to the next meeting of the 
Association in Hartford, had, after putting forth 
sundry small reasons, to have them demolished 
each in turn by her husband’s logic, turned upon 
him as the worm will turn, and snapped: 

“T haven't got a decent dress to wear, Mr. 
Fry. If I was ’Zias Peck’s wife, 1 suppose I 
should have a good black silk; he don’t have to 
buy every book that’s printed ;” and so having 
freed her mind, Mrs. Fry burst into tears, and 
went out, slamming the door behind her. 

Semantha Beers had already urged the parson 
to admonish Aunt Nancy for not doing her duty, 
but being a man much absorbed in study, he had 
forgotten all about the matter till his wife’s sud- 
den and surprising outburst recalled it. He saw 
his duty in a much stronger light then, and per- 
formed it with singular unction; and Mrs. Peck, 
awed by his dignity of person and position, re- 
ceived his exhortation without a word, and even 
went down on her knees, and was prayed at full 
fifteen minutes without any other remonstrance 
than a few slow tears. She had kept her trou- 
bles to herself as silently as her husband kept 
his up to this hour, and with the same tender 
motive. “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” Per- 
haps this command is as stringent as that to con- 
tribute to missions; I can not at this moment 
place the latter to compare them. 

At last it was Tuesday, and ’Ziaa went early to 
the barn to drive his heifer to pasture for the 
last time; to-day he must tell his wife, and his 
heart ached as he thought of it. But as he drew 
near the barn an ominous cough smote on his 
ear; he hurried in, and there stood Betty, her hair 
rough and staring, her eyes dull but wild, her 
breath like the labored puff of rusted bellows, 
her mouth dripping, and her legs trembling; he 
could not but see that the dreaded “ cattle-ail” 
had attacked her, and he remembered now how 
slowly she had dragged herself from the lot the 
night before, though he had laid it then to the 
sultry heat of the April weather, coming, as now 
and then a day of April will come, with all the 
blaze of July, when the drifts are scarce gone 
from the hills. 

Nothing need be said now about selling the 
poor creature; remedies must be found and ap- 
plied; and all day both Ozias and Nancy worked 
over the suffering animal, sat up with her all 
night, and were found beside her in the morning, 
when Selah came over with his money—Aunt Nan- 
cy, with the deer-like head in her lap, crying like 
a child, as the beautiful purple eyes, fast glazing 
in death, rolled up at her imploringly, and Ozias, 
leaning against the manger, sniffing fiercely. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Selah, sticking 
his old white hat in at the door; “ as dead, 
ain’t she? What ’ll ye take for hide an’ horns, 
*Zias b ai 

Aunt Nancy looked up, enraged; but a hand 
was laid on Selah’s shoulder, and a kindly coun- 
tenance peeped over it, while a slow voice said: 
“Well! well! poor c—ritter! Got the p—pleu- 
ry—newmoaney, hain’t she? Why, ’Zias, I am 
r—eal sorry.” 

“So be I,” said Ozias, firmly, setting his bat- 
tered hat straight on his head, winking both eyes 
hard, and uttering a loud “H-m!” to clear his 
throat; for he saw Stephen Spencer behind the 
other men, peering in with bold, hard eyes, as if 
he too had scented the prey afar off, and pounced 
down lest it should escape him, though ’Zias had 
specially appointed to-morrow for his payment. 
“ But sorry won’t help none: the caow’s a-dyin’. 
Td ecalc’lated to sell her to Sely here, and pay up 
that int’rest on the moggidge, and a piece o’ that 
bill o’ yourn, Gross; but ’twa’n’t so to be. I 
hain’t got the money, and I can’t git it, and you 
can’t hev it; that’s the hull on’t.” 

“ But, ’Z—zias,” put in the shop-keeper’s kind- 
ly, stumbling voice, “ I’ve ben to P—lymouth, ’nd 
I hain’t but jest g—ot your letter you writ. Why, 
I hadn’t n—o idee of pressin’ of ye to settle. Th’ 
ain’t a mite o’ hurry. I d—on’ know what p—os- 
sessed ye, Zias. I hain’t never dunned ye fer't, 
now hev 1?” 

“Your wife come an’ said you’d got to hev it 
right off, and she knowed jest how ‘twas, and I 
expected you’d sent her, and I meant to ha’ paid 
ye some on’t ef—” 

*Zias’s voice stopped here ; a stifled sob choked 
him; he could only hold out his rough, trembling 
hand toward the dying cow with a gesture of rude 
dignity and eloquence. 

“Weill,” put in Stephen Spencer, “‘J come to 
dun ye, and I’m stayin’ to dun ye. Either Pll 
foreclose that ’ere moggidge, or I’ll put a ’tach- 
ment on to your goods ’nd chattels. I guess that 
’ere silk gownd ‘ll sell for my claim ef it won’t 
for Gross’s.” 

Aunt Nancy threw her apron over her head in 
sheer despair; the heifer gave a low groan, shiv- 
ered all over, and was still, but Nancy did not see 
nor Ozias hear. Trouble maddened him; he held 
out his clenched fist at the usurer, 

“Do itif yedare! That there gownd is my wife’s 
own. She came by it in a way you won't never 
come by a half cent—by bein’ kind an’ good to a 
feller-creatur in trouble. I'll chuck ye inter the 
mill-pond, and never look for ye no more, ef you 
touch a button on’t, or so much as take it off’n 
the peg. Four-close your old moggidge, five-close 
it ef you want to; we can go to the taown-house 
to-morrer without howlin’, and I sha’n’t care a 
darn, ef Nancy’s along; but you sha’n’t lay a fin- 
ger on her nor her’n.” 

“No more he shall, father,” said a strong young 
voice behind the group of men. Sa 

Aunt Nancy dropped the heifer’s oye and 
8 up with a loud cry, to be h by her boy, 
come home from California in the alk of time 





It all sounds very like a novel; but, after all, 
where do people who write novels get their situ- 
ations but out of real life? Sam had been pros- 
pecting in the interior of California since he left 
San Francisco, where the climate did not agree 
with him, and had met with wonderful success, 
not in mining, but by hard steady work on a 
ranch. Now he had a stock-farm of his own, and 
was raising fruit besides. He had made some 
money, and had a fair prospect of future wealth, 
but getting no answer to his letters home, and 
being desirous to pay his debt to his father, hav- 
ing also a stronger reason—which was a secret be- 
tween him and one other person—for returning to 
Barrett, he had come in the very nick of time. 
In twenty-four hours the mortgage was cancelled, 
the store bill paid, and five hundred dollars lodged 
in a Hartford savings-bank to his father’s credit. 
Aunt Nancy wiped away the few tears she had to 
shed over poor Betty, with a glow at her heart 
she felt almost ashamed of, seeing her pet lay 
stark and stiff already under the sod. Ozias re- 
turned to his shell, and Selah Hills, who was a 
carpenter as well as tavern-keeper, the latter oc- 
cupation being almost nominal, had already raised 
the frame of a new barn on ’Zias’s lot to accom- 
modate a beautiful full-blood Alderney cow which 
Sam Peck had bought in Hartford, and thought 
worthy of a better lodging than the tumble-down 
structure which had scarce sheltered Betty, when 
Barrett was electrified by the announcement that 
Nelly Spencer, the sweet, pale, gentle girl, over 
whom her father tyrannized always, was married 
to Sam Peck, and on her way to California. 

It was quite true: Sam and Nelly had been lit- 
tle lovers at school, and never grown out of loving. 
Part of her pallor and meekness were owing to 
Sam’s missing letters ; she too thought him dead, 
for they had exchanged stringent promises, and 
she knew that nothing less than death could so 
silence him. She forgot that the mail service in 
those far-away regions might be quite as effectual 
to that end. 

She and Sam both knew it was of no use to ask 
her father’s consent, so she put on her old shawl 
and worn-out bonnet one morning and walked 
over to Parson Fry’s study. Ozias was there in 
his Sunday clothes, and Aunt Nancy in the fate- 
ful black silk ; and when the brief ceremony was 
over, and the happy pair packed into the stage 
to meet a New York train at the nearest station, 
Aunt Nancy stopped on her way home at Seman- 
tha Beers’s house, and gave her five dollars for 
foreign missions. After that she wore her black 
silk gown in peace till it wore out. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T has been decided to substitute the Harvard 
Entrance Examination in place of the special 
examination for women, which after a test of six 
years has not proved so successful as was antici- 
pated. The first Harvard special examination 
for women was held at Cambridge in 1874, and 
since that time only one hundred and six candi- 
dates have availed themselves of this opportu- 
uity to test their acquiremeuts. It is believed 
that many advantages will result from the pro- 
posed change. The Harvard Entrance Examina- 
tion will be shorter, less expensive, and less ex- 
hausting to the candidates ; and many women 
will prefer precisely the same test that is applied 
to the acquirements of young men rather than one 
thatis ‘special.’ This experiment iu the course 
of a few years will help decide the much-disput- 
ed question whether a majority of young women 
really desire an education identical with that of 
men, or whether there is a general indifference 
to it, which would indicate a preference to some- 
thing different, though not lacking in thorough- 
ness, The addresses of the local secretaries of 
the Harvard Entrance Examination for Women 
are 60 Fifth Avenue, New York; 114 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 908 Clinton Street, Philadelphia; 
and 5/ Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 





The fishermen of Great Britain have reason to 
be grateful to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, for 
she is said to have expended the snug little sum 
of $500,000 in efforts to improve the condition of 
the poor and deserving of this class. 





Those who desire a practical and artistic 
knowledge of the industrial arts of carving and 
painting will dnd excellent facilities for acquir- 
ing this in the teclinical schools of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, which will be opened 
on December 6 in the building erected for this 
purpose on First Avenue, between Sixty-seventh 
and Sixty-eighth streets. 





A most humane work has been under consid- 
eration by the ‘‘ Woman’s National Relief Asso- 
ciation.”” The special object of this society is 
to supplement the labors of the United States 
Life-saving Service. Government responsibility 
nominally ends with the rescue of persons from 
the perils of shipwreck; but this association 
ah em to supply the life-saving stations with 

eds, blankets, warm clothing, and other com- 
forts for the use of those snatched from the sea. 
It is also so organized that in time of any na- 
tional calamity, as war or pestilence, it may meet 
the necessities of the occasion. 


It was an intensely cold day when the statue 
of Alexander Hamilton was unveiled iu the Cen- 
tral Park. Nevertheless, the weather did not 
prevent the attendance of many distinguished 
persons; but after the myn og A of unveiling 
was over, an adjournment to the Museum of Art 
was proposed, where addresses were delivered 
by ex-Governor Bullock, Benjamin H. Brewster, 
and Ch-uncy M. Depew. The statue was the 
gift o. volonel John C. Hamilton, son of the 
great statesman, and it is erected on a knoll 
northwest of the Museum. The statue repre- 
sents Hamilton erect, as if speaking, dressed in 
a costume of the Revolutionary period. It is 
cut from fine granite, and with the pedestal is 
about eighteen feet high. 





One evening, not long ago, Madame Gerster 
appeared in a new réle. She took the part of 
head saleswoman in the floral temple at the fair 
for the benefit of St. Francis Xavier’s Church. 
There, seated behind a large basket of bouquets, 





she was surrounded by a crowd of persons anx- 
ious to buy flowers. She seemed to understand 
the business remarkably well; and when one pur- 
chaser desired her autograph, she readily granted 
the request. Then there was a rush for the pho- 
tographs of Madame Gerster, which were on sale 
at the fair; and to every purchaser of flowers 
who presented a photograph, she cheerfully gave 
her signature. 





According to the present outlook the ice com- 
panies will have no reason to exact high prices 
for ice in the summer of 1881. Winter burst 
upon us in full force a few days before Thanks- 
giving. The weather has not been so severe at 
that season for many years. The Erie Canal 
was closed by ice, and snow was reported from 
various quarters. 





Ballads and Other Poems is the title of Tenny- 
son’s new volume, which, however, consists 
chiefly of reprints of pieces which have appeared 
in magazines. 





Great damage was done by the sudden “cold 
snap’’ about November 20. Many of the ice- 
bound cargoes on the canals consisted of apples 
and potatoes, and were of course badly frozen. 

Over six thousand old pictures, which have 
been stored away since the beginning of the 
century in the Italian government buildings, 
have lately been put on exhibition in the lower 
rooms of the Uffizi and the hall of the Cinque- 
Cento, Florence. Those that are judged really 
good will be preserved in the gallery, the others 
consigned to the oblivion from which they have 
been raised, or sold. 





Alarming rumors continue to arrive from un- 
happy Ireland. Among these is the report that 
rifles have been shipped from Italy for the revo- 
lutionists. 





Several landlords who have refused or neg- 
lected to repair defective sewer-pipes in the 
houses occupied by their tenants have been 
promptly arrested for violation of health laws. 


The Swiss Times relates the following little in- 
cident: A chimney-sweep who had gone to an 
apartment on the Quai des Eaux-Vives one day 
last week to clean the chimney was found by 
the proprietor, who entered the room unexpect- 
edly, attentively regarding the wall. 

“It is very good,” remarked the chimney- 
sweep to the gentleman. 

“Yes,” replied the latter, “it is not very bad, 
but it wants cleaning.” 

‘*Oh, I do not refer to the chimney,” replied 
the sweep; ‘I am speaking of that painting on 
the wall. The original is in the Louvre, is it 
not?” 

The astonishment of the proprietor was even 
greater when he found, after further conversa- 
tion, that the sweep was quite well infornied as 
to the collection at the Louvre and art matters 
in general. 





London audiences—if we credit the general 
tone of the English press—seem to prefer Edwin 
Booth as Richelieu rather than as Hamlet. 


Eleven hundred pupils in the Hyde Park pub- 
lic schools, in Boston, have recently been exam- 
ined by an oculist of the city in regard to their 
eyesight. The special object of this examina- 
tion was timely intervention to prevent perma- 
nent injury to sight, or, where disability existed, 
to prevent its increase, and also in cases where 
defective sight was probably permanent to point 
out professions and avocations which should be 
avoided. The defects in eyesight were found to 
be chiefly among the older pupils. About eight 
per cent. of the whole number examined were 
near-sighted, and, rather strangely, twelve per 
cent, were prematurely far-sighted. 





Mount Vesuvius is in active eruption, the 
streams of lava flowing down the western side. 
A short time ago it was reported that lava was 
issuing from the mountain near the new railway 
to the crater, and that some imprudent visitors 
had been injured. However this may be, each 
new eruption manifestly changes the shape and 
size of the crater. 





In Bradford, Pennsylvania, there are nearly 
eight thousand active oil wells, whose united 
daily yield is something like seventy thousand 
barrels. These are all flowing wells, and for 
some time past not far from six hundred barrels 
of oil have been running to waste every day. 
The accumulation of petroleum is so great that 
there is no storage 100m. 





An exchange recommends the treatment of in- 
flamed wounds by smoking them with burning 
wool or woollen cloth. Twenty minutes in the 
smoke of wool, it is said, will take the pain out 
of the worst wound, and if repeated once or 
twice will allay the worst case of infammation 
arising from a wound. This remedy is certainly 
very simple, and within the reach of every one. 





Another attempt is to be made to light the 
British Museum by electricity, in spite of partial 
failures heretofore. It is thought that the 
“blinking” which was troublesome before can 
be remedied. 





There has been considerable discussion in re- 
gard to the size of the recently finished Co- 
logne Cathedral as compared with other famous 
structures of the same kind. An exchange set- 
tles the matter thus: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, Co- 
logne is the largest Gothic church north of the 
Alps. In area it is only exceeded among Gothic 
cathedrals by Milan, which covers 108,277 square 
feet, while Cologne covers 81,464. If the cubic- 
al contents of the two churches were computed, 
it is likely that the great height of the vault of 
Cologne, something over 150 feet, would show 
the great German cathedral to be almost if not 
quite as large a building as the great Italian ca- 
thedral, to which in point of art it is superior. 
The largest of the French cathedrals is Amiens, 
which covers 71,000 square feet, while York Min- 
ster, the largest of the English cathedrals, cov- 
ers 72,860. This comparison is also misleading, 
since the vault of the nave of Amiens is 150 feet 
from the pavement, while the ceiling of the nave 
of York can not be much more than half that 
height.” 








HOSTAGES OF WAR. 


TYXHIS beautiful engraving 
illustrates an incident in 
the warfare between the Al- 
banians and the Montenegrins, 
which, remote and obscure as 
it seems, has recently threaten- 
ed the peace of Europe. A 
party of fierce Albanians are 
carrying off as hostages a 
group of Montenegrin cap- 
tives, men, women, and chil 
dren, some of whom are sadly 
looking back at their beloved 
mountains, while the others 
are gloomily brooding over 
their reverses. The graphic 
picture, with its striking cos- 
tumes and quaint craft, was 
sketched on the spot, and is a 
faithful study of those far-off 
people. The scene is the lake 
of Seutari, which skirts the 
territory of both provinces, 
and lies a little way back from 
the Adriatic coast and the dis- 
puted town of Dulcigno. 
During the past few years 
the provinces of Upper Tur 
key have taken advantage of 
the dissensions between Rus 
a and the Ottoman Empire, 
with the support of the for- 
mer, to wrest their independ- 
ence from their Turkish op- 
pressors. Montenegro, the 
smallest but perhaps the most 
warlike of all, with a territory 
smaller than that of Wales, 
perched among almost inac- 
cessible mountains, has striv- 
en without ceasing to extend 
its domains, and acquire a 
footing on the coast of the 
Adriatic. Some thr 
ago the Montenegrins 
tured Antivari and Dulcigno, 
and expelled the leading Mus- 
sulman Albanians. A few 
months later the International 
Congress at Berlin restored 
the territory to Albania, upon 
which the inhabitants return- 
ed, only to be ousted again by 
a new decree of the Confer- 
ence last summer, which an- 
nexed Dulcigno, with a strip 
of sea-coast some ten miles 
long and four miles wide, to 
Montenegro. The people re- 
fused to consent to the ces- 
sion, and took up arms in their 
own defense, aided by the Al- 
banian League, and with the 
supposed sympathy of the 
Turkish government, which 
was, nevertheless, compelled 
by the European powers to en- 
force the cession. At the 
latest advices the Turkish 
forces had obtained possession 
of the town, which they had 
surrendered to Montenegro. 
The Montenegrins are a 
brave and independent peo- 
ple, frank, fearless, and war- 
like, and superior as a nation 
to the coarse and savage Turks. 
This is true of the men; as 
regards the status of the wo- 
men, there is less to choose 
than might at first be sup- 
posed. If women in Turkey 
are slaves, in Montenegro they 
are pack-horses, assimilating 
closely, in fact, to their con- 
dition among the North Amer- 
ican Indians. On this point 
we have the testimony of an 
eye-witness, Mr. Athol May- 
hew, who has lately visited 
the romantic mountain land 
of Montenegro, or the Black 
Mountains, and who says: 
“In Montenegro the middle 
aud lower cla of the male 
community look to matrimony 
as the cheapest market to sup- 
ply them with stout, service- 
able substitutes for beasts of 
burden. Both on account of 
their costliness and the scarci- 
ty of fodder, horses and mules 
are luxuries to be indulged 
in only by the upper classes, 
When a man resolves upon 
marrying—and there are but 
few bachelors, you may be 
sure, in a country where cus- 
tom rules that he who weds 
fills, as it were, his chamber 
and his stall at one and the 
same time—he expresses hi 
intention to his oldes 
nearest relative, who repairs to 
the parents of the girl, and ) 
er their consent os the HOSTAGES OF WAR—ALB: 
match. Should this be grant- 
ed, the marriage ceremonies are celebrated with | accustomed to steal cattle on the Turkish border. | seldom carry. With matrimony the domestic la- | specially favored and superior animal. Under | est will or biddin 
great signs of rejoicing—eating, drinking, and | This done, he first obtains the blessing of a priest, | bors of the man are at an end; henceforth he own roof he is literally ‘lord of all he sur-, man is equally ‘ 
the constant discharge of fire-arms forming the | and settles the matter with the parents at his lei- | will permit himself to shoulder nothing but his .’ for his ‘ will there is none to dispute,’ He | the difference in 
stimulating features of the festiviti before | sure. The Montenegrin who is thus married is | gun, for the woman becomes at once the hewer of | comes and goes as the humor suits him; and | she is an object{and part 
the bride settles down to united domesticity and | doubly blessed in taking to his bosom a humble, | wood and the drawer of water, the ox and the ass, | each time that he crosses his threshold he is met, | tab shment, a3 4 Member 
single harness. Should the maiden, however, | docile, and loyal consort, and a sturdy, sound, | the housewife and the husbandman, the hourly i is the wo 
prove coy, the suitor, aided by some of his | and tractable pack animal, who will trudge un- drfidge and the daily bread-winner, the husband’s yes, te in al 
friends, proceeds to ‘lift’ the fair object of his af complainingly by the side of her lord and master | market pack in the days of peace, and the bag- Thirty-re passe 
fections from her father’s hearth by the same sud- | over the ragged mountain tracks, her back bend- | gage train in time of war. | husband’s hand to her lips and places it on her | Gardner Wilkin§§the Blacl 
den coup de main whereby in former days he was | ing under a load such as men in other countries “In Montenegro the male is, indeed, a very | forehead in token of mute submission to his slight- | and wrote these] till they 
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live utterly alone, and some 
of the unmarried have their 
hearts full and overflowir 
and live married to the lives 
and interests of others. But 
Josephine Ellis was not one 
of these. She had not energy 
of character or force of will 
enough to compel circum- 
stances. She was going home 
to a lonely life, and she knew 
it. She had spared her mo- 
ther a cruel pang, and she 
grudged it. She had sent him 
from her, and it was she who 
would remember, and he who 
would forget in time. This 
also she knew and accepted. 
3ut presently as she walked 
along and the bells began to 
clang aloft once more, every 
note seemed to her like a crash 
of pain falling on her heart— 
every stroke seemed to buffet, 
to bewilder her. She could 
have cried out aloud, only she 
was too well brought up to 
make a disturbance in the 
street, and so she trudged 
on, crossing the road under a 
horse nose, and heedless of 
the driver’s ery As she was 
turning the corner of the street 
that leads to her home in Old 
Palace Square she saw some 
little children in rs with 
fluttering pinafores, dancing 
and to the tune of 
y 3 that sounded to 
her like a knell. Then she 
reached home at last. There 
was the hou ith its broad 
front an row of win- 
dows, ie jlinds were not 
down, there were no mutes 
standing at the door to show 
to others that a second funer- 
al had taken place, that a ten- 
friendship was dead and 
i way by the Round 


A long time of waiting fol- 
lowed, while she hoped she 
knew not what, and nothing 
came of her hopes; and then 
she began to be afraid, but 
nothing happene Then she 
thought she hated John Ad- 
ams (that was the doctor’s 
name), until one day by chance 

saw him in the distance, a 
long way off, at the end of 
street, and then she felt her 
whole heart melt with forgive 
ness. But he did not see het 
and walked on his way 





Facts can not be changed, 
but in time we can change 
ourselves, with help from new 
thir to push away the old 
ones; but for poor Josephine, 
so few new things, or thoughts, 
or events came to make a dif 
ference that at thirty she was 
the same woman she had been 
at twenty-five, less five years 
of hope and youth and confi 
dence. § did not fall ill, 


Her brightness faded, 
hair fell out of its pretty crisp 
waves, 

“She wants change 
Jessie the tyrant, sh : 
when she saw her mother anx- 
iously watching Josephine 
with soft squirrel-like eyes 
“Thomas is going abroad. 
Let her go with him.” But 
Josephine protested she did 
not want { thing, only to be 
left alone. 

Thomas was Josephine’s 
and Bessie’s ¢ Ider brother 
He had retired from the army 
with a coloneley when he mar 
ried the second time, and had 
settled down as a country gen- 
tleman in § . On the 
present o¢ I » had gota 
cough, which gave him and his 
good-natured wife no little 
anxiety, and had come up to 
town to consult a doctor about 
it. The starched Colonel had 
been struck with the change 
in Josephine, and complained 
of her dress to his wife. 

“ Josephine don’t make any- 
thing of herself,” he said; 
“she was a pretty girl not 
long ago, but now she is a per- 
fect scarecrow. My mother 
looks the younger of the two. 








ON THE LAKE OF SCUTARI. 
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ve passed since Sir 
the Black Mountain 
still they remain ac- 


same in the midst of many salutary changes. | 
Now, as then, the custom prevails with a Monte- | 


negrin Benedick of avoiding all mention of his 


wife before a stranger. But if he is foreed to | 
speak of her he still prefaces his words with the | 


apologetic ‘ Da prostite, moja xena,’ meaning ‘ Bes 
ging your pardon, my wife,’ ‘Excuse my rude- 
ness, my spouse,’ or words to that effect ; and ay 


| stripped of those honors and attentions which in 
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pears anxiously solicitous that he has given no | 
offense by introducing such an objectionable | 
topic. To judge from our stand-point, therefore, 
a Montenegrin woman’s ‘ rights’ are only wrongs. 
But custom has deadened the feelings of the | 
gentle sex to such a degree that they seem no | 
longer sensitive to the injury they suffer in being 


|SOME PASSAGES FROM MISS WILLIAM- 
SON’S DIARY. 
IIL. Continwe 1 ) 
less primitive countries are either freely accord-| It is true there are married people and unmar- 


ed or peremptorily exacted,” ried ones in the world, and some of the married 


I wish you would give her a 
hint or two, Rosa.” 

Sut notwithstanding Rosa’s 
excellent hints, Josephine’s 
complexion did not Improve 

I have vagued away in a sort of circle round 
my diaries still heaped on the floor, and Jose- 
phine standing between me and the lamp. She 
was perfectly composed, and looked as if she had 
neyer done anything but tie her bonnet strings. 
The window was open, and the huge still stars 
were glowing over the opposite house, the lighted 
panes of which looked like lanterns. 

“T am waiting for a servant to feteh me,” said 
Josephine. “Thomas and Bessie won't let me 
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stir without one, and it isn’t worth a battle. One 
thing more,” she added, “I wanted to tell you. I 
have had a letter from Fina, and a few lines from 
her father. He persists in refusing to let us send 
him one farthing of Mary’s money. I think it is 
very wrong. He drags this child from place to 
place, and lives in a strange, miserable, hand-to- 
mouth way, when he might have enough, and wel- 
come.” 

“ My dear,” said I, “ don’t ask me what I think. 
No wonder Mr. Arnheim is sore, remembering how 
he has been treated. An honest man doesn’t like 
to be so treated. Your brother once called him 
‘adventurer’ to his face.” 

“He calls him ‘that fiddler,’ now,” said Jose- 
phine, with a faint smile. “He seems to think it 
equally disgraceful, and is quite furious because 
Mr. Arnheim won’t take the money. Ah! it is 
true what you say, honest men can’t bear such 
mean suspicions. Do you know,” she went on, 
“T sometimes think, if 1t had not been for Bessie, 
and Thomas who always agrees with her, we might 
have all made it up years before our poor Mary 
died. I sometimes think things might be differ- 
ent even now. But oh! Mary ought not to have 
left us as she did,” the girl continued, with a sud- 
den outburst of emotion. “ It half killed mamma, 
and she would have died—I know she would have 
died—if I too had deserted my post.” 

I scarcely knew how to answer Josephine’s out- 
burst. She stood trembling for an instant, and 
then all the moment’s emotion seemed to pass 
away, and there again stood the set, handsome, 
fashionable goddess I was used to see. The gods, 
we know, are forbidden to weep, and perhaps some 
such decree had been issued to the Ellis house- 
hold, for Josephine forced back her tears. 

At that instant an interruption came in the 
shape of a crash outside the door. Mrs. Taplow 
looked in demurely. 

“ Miss Ellis’s servant has come, ma’am. The 
poor boy has met with an accident over the 
bannisters. He don’t seem much hurt,” added 
Mrs. Taplow, considerately, for fear we should be 
alarmed. 


IV. 


People bestow strange gifts, and leave odd leg- 
acies behind them, which are not mentioned in 
their wills, nor taxed by a paternal government. 
Besides his money in the funds, his landed es- 
tates, his handsome family plate, Mr. Ellis had 
left his temper to his two eldest children. The 
two younger daughters, Josephine and Mary, took 
after their mother. Josephine succumbed to the 
family derson, and poor Mary had fled from it with 
Francis Arnheim, the “adventurer,” as Thom- 
as called him. The story of her marriage was a 
dreary one; but it contained one little episode, 
which has been told elsewhere, and which I can 
not think of still without some emotion—a meet- 
ing, a reconciliation, when mother and daughter, 
after years of estrangement, by a happy chance 
ran into one another’s arms one summer evening. 
Mary was forgiven, but that was all. Her family 
would not accept her husband, and she, being 
a proud woman and true wife, went away with 
him once more, and not long afterward had pass- 
ed beyond all estrangement and all reproach. 
She died at Munich, tenderly watched and cared 
for to the last. The poor musician remained 
abroad: he could not face the people who had 
made his wife unhappy for so long; he could 
scarcely forgive her mother. Josephine, the 
youngest sister, who had been faithful in a timid 
way, was the only one of the family he ever wrote 
to. He would touch none of poor Mary’s money. 
He could keep the child, he said; the interest of 
her mother’s fortune might accumulate. Fina 
would some day appreciate her little fortune, the 
more because her up-bringing had been modest. 
A musician’s life belongs to towns, and Arnheim 
wandered about Europe with his violin and his 
little daughter, from one city to another, from 
one concert to another, carrying his loneliness 
and his patient music. He was not a great musi- 
cian. He was a conscientious and painstaking 
man. With Mary he had been happy, and pur- 
poseful, and hard-working. Without her, he was 
all lost and at sea. 

I could understand what had occurred at the 
time of Mary Arnheim’s marriage, when I heard 
the Colonel and his sister talking about Josephine 
one day. I had gone with a message to Old Pal- 
ace Square. It seemed as if it were some grim 
rehearsal going on of what had happened there 
before. After all, events are only combinations 
out of people’s own characters, thoughts, and 
wishes. Again and again we watch the same his- 
tories repeating themselves, and one day we dis- 
cover, to our surprise, how large a share we have 
had ourselves in things which have befallen us 
apparently from without. 

When I called on that occasion Josephine had 
gone off to some week-day service, of which there 
are a great many at our parish cathedral. The 
peaceful old lady in her soft Indian shawls sat, 
owl-like, in her corner, watching us sleepily, The 
Colonel was pacing the room, and announcing, 
with immense decision, that he was going to the 
club, Bessie was finishing her notes at the writ- 
ing-table. You had only to look at her back, as 
she sat unflinchingly dotting, crossing, and dis- 
patching her missives, to see what a fund of en- 
ergy was strapped in with her leather belt and 
silver chains. The Colonel's wife, who had been 
an heiress, and accustomed to her comforts, was 
lying on the sofa, uttering the most placid auda- 
cious suggestions, 

“But, after all, if Josephine wished it, why 
didn’t she have him?” said Mrs. Colonel to her 
mother-in-law. 

“ As it happens, she didn’t wish it,” said Bes- 
sie, suddenly joining in, and flinging the words 
over her shoulder, “ Josephine never wished to 
leave her mother; and I don’t know why Rosa 
should interfere.” 

“Interfere!” said Rosa, who had a sort of 
feather-bed manner when Bessie attacked her. 


“Interfere? I only asked a question. What is 
he like, Bessie dear ?” 

“T can not tell you. He is no friend of mine. 
Josephine made.his acquaintance at the hospital, 
and not under her own mother’s roof.” 

“Tt don’t do; it don’t do!” the Colonel said, 
stopping short in his perambulations, and set- 
tling himself in his tight coat. “Young ladies 
shouldn’t meddle with hospitals and doctors. 
They are all very well in their proper place, and 
a man may do as he likes; but a lady should 
always have some one with her—a servant, if no- 
body else can go.” 

This sapient remark was greatly approved by 
Miss Ellis, who emphatically indorsed it with 
“That is also my humble opinion. So I have al- 
ways said from the first.” 

“A servant! That might be very awkward,” 
said Mrs. Thomas, reflectively. 

As she spoke the door opened, and the red head 
of Hoopers, the page boy, who had been specially 
engaged to chaperone Josephine, appeared in the 
door. 

“ Tf you please, miss,” said Hoopers, mysterious- 
ly, “there’s a gentleman rung at the bell. He 
ask if the family were alone, and I told him as 
how Miss Josephine was out. So he said as how 
Miss Ellis will do, and I thought as—” 

“ What is all this?” says Miss Ellis, wheeling 
round. “Go down directly, Hoopers, and send 
Burroughes up.” 

“Please, ’m, Mr. Burroughes he have a friend 
dropped in—he says as how he can’t be rung up 
no more.” 

“ T had better see about it, Bessie,” said the Col- 
onel, briskly marching off, delighted at having 
something to do. 

“No, Thomas,” said Miss Eilis. “This is a 
woman’s province. I will speak to Burroughes. 
Show the gentleman into the library, Hoopers.” 

Here Hoopers, who was certainly a very vulgar 
boy, began making signals with his thumb, and 
winks and signs over his shoulder, to indicate 
that the stranger was close behind him, and the 
Colonel, who had gone to the door, ran up against 
a tall loose-jointed man, who had come up, and 
now confronted the Colonel somewhat cavalierly. 

I could guess who it was. A man about forty, 
rather shabbily dressed, with hair already turning 
gray, and a brown hatchet face. When he spoke, 
some slight north-country tone betrayed him, but 
his voice was low and deep, and his words mea- 
sured. He did not seem in the least disconcerted 
by the phalanx of ladies and arm-chairs, nor by 
the commanding aspect of the Colonel. He look- 
ed round quietly, with bright, shaggy eyes. 

“T asked for Miss Ellis,” he said. “I was told 
Mrs. Ellis was an invalid. My name is John 
Adams. You may have heard of me from—” 

“From my sister Josephine,” the Colonel an- 
swered, haughtily. “It is perhaps just as well 
she is out. If you will come down with me, Mr. 
—Dr. Adams—” 

“T have nothing to say to you in private,” said 
the shabby man, looking doubtfully at the spruce 
one. “I wanted to speak to Mrs. Ellis.” 

“My mother, as you know, is an invalid, and 
must be spared discussion,” said Miss Ellis. 
“ Anything you may wish to say will be listened 
to elsewhere.” 

“Why not here ?” said the old lady, seemingly 
interested, and speaking very vigorously, while, to 
my amusement, Mrs. Thomas rose from the sofa, 
came forward, and said, in her most languid 
tones: “Be so good as to come a little nearer. 
Mrs. Ellis is rather deaf.” 

“I don’t know why my coming should trouble 
you, ma’am,” said the Doctor, striding up the 
room, and utterly ignoring the two wardens at 
the door (where, by-the-way, I could see that lit- 
tle wretch Hoopers grinning). “ What I want to 
say is soon said. 1 admire your daughter very 
much, and I asked her to marry me, as you may 
perhaps have heard. There seemed to be family 
difficulties, which at the time I did not sufficiently 
allow for, and I am afraid I was impatient and 
harsh. It has since occurred to me that, per- 
haps, as you did not know me, you imagined I was 
behaving in an underhand way. I therefore de- 
termined to come and ask you for her hand be- 
fore speaking to her again; and now I hope I 
may be allowed to see Josephine when she comes 
in.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” cried the old lady, nervously, 
and greatly startled.. “ Pray don’t do anything of 
the sort.” And Miss Bessie, recovering herself, 
came quickly to the rescue. 

“You are very much in error if you imagine 
any representations you can now make will influ- 
ence my sister’s feelings. She has assured us that 
her mind is made up, and that she has plainly and 
positively told you so.” 

“ Are you quite sure her mind is made up ?” said 
Rosa, once more reflective. 

“ Perfectly certain,” said Miss Ellis. 

“And you must allow me to add,” cried the 
Colonel, bursting in, “that I heartily congratulate 
her on her good sense. It is a most unsuitable 
match for a girl of her position.” 

“There is no matter for congratulation, if what 
I hear be true,” said the Doctor, haughtily. “I 
have no doubt we should not suit each, other in 
the least. I came in perfect sincerity to you and 
yours, and I have been received with impertinence. 
You may tell her I shall not trouble you or her 
with any more advances. If she changes her 
mind she can let me know.” And he turned 
and marched out of the room without another 
word. 

“ Well, I do feel small,” said Mrs. Thomas. 

There was a dead silence. Then the storm 
broke. Miss Ellis burst forth in her fury at me, 
at her sister-in-law, at the unlucky Burroughes, 
who was rung up and rung down. When Jose- 
phine came home from church, poor Mrs. Ellis was 
in hysterical tears; Mrs. Thomas had locked her- 
self into her room; the Colonel was fussing and 





fuming like the funnel of a — 2h. , 
Her mother clung to Josephine, “ Oh, take me 
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to my room, take me to my room. Don’t leave 
us alone. Bessie is so angry, poor dear! That 
dreadful man was here, and frightened us all, 
my child.” i 

“What did he say, mamma?” said Josephine. 
“He called us impertinent. He— Oh, my 
Josephine, do not leave me.” 

“Let us forget him altogether,” cried Miss 
Ellis. ‘Never let me hear bis name any more.” 

Miss Ellis might say what she liked, but we all 
remembered our visitor, and not without a certain 
respect. John Adams was not one of those men 
who are forgotten as soon as their backs are 
turned. To be remembered is a gift in itself of 
vital worth to those whose business it is to lead 
others. John Adams had a great reputation as a 
lecturer, and his pupils opened their eyes, mouths, 
ears at what he said that week in the lecture hall 
in the great London hospital to which he belong- 
ed. What had come to him? He was eloquent 
enough, but sarcastic, irate, intolerant. They 
hardly recognized him. 

I saw Josephine again after this, but I found 
her very reserved, and evidently disinclined to 
speak of what had happened. When I ventured 
to say a word, she stopped me at once. 

“ Pray, dear Miss Williamson, do not speak of it 
any more. I should not be happy. You see 
what a life it would be for my mother without 
me. He will forget all about it very soon.” 

Perhaps she was right; and yet, at John 
Adams's age, time is short, and new impressions 
are not easily made. With older people fidelity 
is a habit as well as a quality. 

Mrs. Thomas Ellis came to see me one Sunday, 
on her way from church, in most gorgeous array. 
She looked like a sort of Catherine-wheel of sat- 
in, touched up with gold braid. She was evident- 
ly anxious to talk it all over. 

“T don’t at all agree with the Colonel. Bessie 
is behaving most ridiculously,” said the lady. 
“What dotheyexpect? Everybody can’t be rich, 
and Josephine might do a great deal worse. I 
hope Dr. Adams will come and pay us a nice long 
visit at Cradlebury. I shall get the Colonel to 

rsuade him.” : 

“The Colonel !” said I. 

“Thomas is very good about doing what one 
wishes when he is left to himself. It is such 
waste for dear Bessie to take so much trouble 
about him. But what has become of Dr. Adams ? 
I can’t hear anything of him. I believe he is 
gone away.” 

The Doctor had vanished, but he re-appeared 
before long—oddly enough, in Sophy King’s cor- 
respondence. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A SUMMONS. 


“Motuer,” said the girl, in the soft-sounding 
Magyar, as these two were together go‘ug dlown 
stairs, “give me yourhand. Let me hold it tight 
—to make sure. All the way here I kept terri- 
fying myself by thinking it must be a dream; 
that I should wake and find the world empty 
without you, just as before. But now—now with 
your hand in mine I am sure.” 

“Natalushka, you can hear me 
Ghosts do not speak like this, do they ?” 

Brand had preceded them to open the door. 
As Natalie was passing him she paused for a sec- 
ond, and regarded him with the beautiful, tender 
dark eyes. 

“T am not likely to forget what I owe to you,” 
she said in English. 

He followed them into the cab. 

“What you owe to me?” he said, lightly. 
“You owe me nothing at all. But if you wish 
to do me a good turn, you may pretend to be 
pleased with whatever old Waters can get togeth- 
er for you. The poor old fellow will be in a 
dreadful state. To entertain two ladies, and not 
a moment of warning! However, we will show 
you the river, and the boats and things, and give 
him a few minutes’ grace.” 

Indeed, it was entirely as a sort of harmless 
frolic that he chose to regard this present excur- 
sion of theirs. He was afraid of the effect of 
excessive emotion on this worn woman; and he 
was anxious that she should see her daughter 
cheerful and happy. He would not have them 
think of any future; above all, he would have 
nothing said about himself or America: it was 
all an affair of the moment, the joyous reunion 
of mother and daughter, a pleasant morning 
with London all busy and astir, the only serious 
thing in the whole world the possible anxieties 
and struggles of the venerable major-domo in 
Buckingham Street. 

He had not much difficulty in entertaining these 
two guests of his on their way down. They pro- 
fessed to be tly interested in the history and 
antiquities of the old-fashioned little thorough- 
fare over the river. Arrived there, they regarded 
with much apparent curiosity the houses pointed 
out to them as having been the abode of illustri- 
ous personages; they examined the old water- 
gate; and in ascending the oak staircase they 
heard of painted ceilings and what not with a 
deep and respectful attention. But always these 
two had each other’s hand clasped tight, and 


Magyar. It was only to make sure, she explained. 

Before they hed the topmost story they 
heard a considerable noise overhead. It was a 
one-sided ; broken and piteous on the 








one hand, voluble and angry on the other. 


occasionally Natalie murmured a little snatch of . 


“Tt sounds as if Waters were having a row 
with the man in possession,” Brand said. 
They drew nearer, 
“Why, Natalie, it is your friend Kirski!” 
Brand was following his two guests up stairs, 
and so could not interfere between the two com- 
batants before they arrived. But the moment 
that Natalie appeared on the landing there was a 
dead silence. Kirski shrank back with a slight 
exclamation, and stood looking from one to the 
other with a frightened air. She advanced to 
him and asked him what was the matter, in his 
native tongue. He shrank farther back. The 
man could not or would not speak. He mur- 
mured something to himself, and stared at her as 
if she were a spectre. 
“He has got a letter for you, sir,” Waters 
said; “I have seen the address, and he will nei- 
ther leave it nor take it. And as for what he 
has been trying to say, Lord A’mighty knows 
what it is. I don’t.” 
“Very well—all right,” Brand said. “ You 
leave him to us. Cut away and get us some 
luncheon—whatever you can find—at once.” 
But Natalie had gone nearer to the Russian, 
and was talking to him in that fearless, gentle 
way of hers. By-and-by he spoke—in an uncer- 
tain, almost gasping voice. Then he showed her 
a letter; and, in obedience to something she said, 
— timidly forward, and placed it in Brand’s 
nd. 


“ A Monsieur, 


M. George Brand, Fq., 


This was the superscription ; and Brand recog- 
nized the handwriting easily enough. 

“ The letter is from Calabressa,” he said, “ obvi- 
ously. Tell him not to be alarmed. We shall 
not eat him, however hungry we may be.” 

Kirski had recovered himself somewhat, and 
was speaking eagerly to her, in a timid, anxious, 
imploring fashion. She listened in silence, but 
she was clearly somewhat embarrassed, and when 
she turned to her lover there was some flush of 
color on her face. 

“He talks some wild things,” she said, “and 
some foolish things, but he means no harm. I 
am sorry for the poor man. He is afraid you 
are angry with him; he says he promised nev- 
er to try to see me; that he would not have 
come if he had known. I have told him you are 
not angry ; that it is not his fault; that you will 
show you are not angry.” 

But first of all Brand ushered his guests into 
the long low-roofed chamber, and drew the por- 
tiéres across the middle, so that Waters might have 
an apartment for his luncheon preparations. Then 
he opened the letter. Kirski remained at the door, 
with his cap in his hand. 


“ My MUCH ESTEEMED Frrenp” (Calabressa wrote, 
in his ornate, ungrammatical, and phonetic French), 
—‘‘The poor devil who is the bearer of this letter 
is known to you, and yet not altogether known to 
you. You know something of his conversion 
from a wild beast into a man; from the tiger 
into a devotee; but you do not, my friend, per- 
haps entirely know how his life has become ab- 
sorbed in one worship, one aspiration, one desire. 
The means of the conversion, the instrument, you 
know: have I not myself before described it to 
you? The harassed and bleeding heart, crushed 
with scorn and filled with despair—how can a 
men live with that in his bosom? He wishes to 
die. The world has been too cruel to him. But 
all at once an angel appears; into the ruins of 
the wasted life a seed of kindness is dropped; 
and then behold! the beautiful flower of love 
springing up—love that becomes a worship, a re- 
ligion! Yes, I have said so much before to you; 
now I say more; now I entreat you not to check 
this beautiful worship—it is sacred. This man 
goes round the churches; he stands before the 
pictures of the saints; he wanders on unsatis- 
fied ; he says there is no saint like the beautiful 
one in England who healed him with ber soft 
words when he was sick to death. But now, my 
dear Monsieur Brand, I hear you say to yourself, 
‘ What is my friend Calabressa after now? Has 
he taken to the writing of pious sermons? Is 
he about to shave his head and put a rope round 
his waist? My faith, that is not like that fellow 
Calabressa!’ You are right, my friend. I de- 
scribe the creation of the devotee: it is a piece 
of poetry, as one might say. But your devotee 
must have his amulet; is it not so? This is the 
meaning and prayer of my letter to you. The 
bearer of it was willing to do us a great service; 
perhaps—if one must confess it—he believed it 
was on behalf of the beautiful Natalushka and 
her father that he was to undertake the duty that 
now devolves on some other. One must practice 
a little finesse sometimes: what harm is there ? 
Very well. Do you know what he seeks by way 
of reward—what he considers the most valuable 
thing in the world? It is a portrait of his saint: 
you understand? ‘That is the amulet the devo- 
tee would have. And I do not further wish to 
write to her; no; because she would say, ‘ What, 
that is a little matter to do for my friend Cala- 
bressa.’ No; I write to you; I write to one who 
has knowledge of affairs; and I say to myself, 
‘If he considers it prudent, then he will ask thé 
beautiful child to give her portrait to this one 
who will worship it.’ I have declared to him that 
I will make the request: I make it. Do not con- 
sider it a trifling matter; it is not to him—it is 
the crown of his existence. And if he says, ‘Do 
you see, this is what I am ready to do for her—I 
will give my life if she or her friends wish it,’ 
then I say, I, Calabressa, that a portrait, at one 
shilling, two shillings, ten shillings, is not so very 
much in return. Now, my dear friend, you will 
consider the prudence of granting his request 
and mine. I believe in his faithfulness. If you 
say to him, ‘The beautiful lady who was kind to 
you wishes you to do this or do that, or wishes 





you never to part with this portrait, or wishes 
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you to keep silence on this or on that,’ you may 
depend on him. I say so. Adieu! Say to the 
little one that there is some one who does not 
forgether. Perhaps you will never hear from Cala- 
bressa again: remember him not as a madcap, 
but as one who wished you well. To-morrow I 
start for Cyprus—then farther—with a light heart. 
Adieu! CALABRESSA.” 


He handed the letter to Natalie’s mother. The 
elder woman read the letter carefully. She laugh- 
ed quietly ; but there were tears in her eyes. 

“Tt is like my old friend Calabressa,” she said. 
“ Natalushka, they want you to give your portrait 
to this poor creature who adores you. Why not? 
Calabressa says he will do whatever you tell him. 
Tell him, then, not to part with it; not to show it 
to any one, and not to say to any one he has seen 
either you or me here. Isnotthatsimple? Tell 
him to come here to-morrow or next day ; you can 
send the photograph to Mr, Brand.” 

The girl went to the door, and said a few words 
to Kirski. He said nothing in reply, but sank on 
his knees, as he had done in Curzon Street, and 
took her hand and kissed it; then he rose, and 
bowed respectively to the others, and left. 

Presently Waters came in and announced that, 
luncheon was on the table. The portieres were 
drawn aside; they passed into the further end of 
the apartment, and sat down, The banquet was 
not a sumptuous one, and there were no flowers 
on the table; but it was everything that any hu- 
man being could have done in fifteen minutes— 
and these were bachelors’ rooms. Natalie took 
care to make a pretty speech in the hearing of 
Mr. Waters. 

“Yes, but you eat nothing,” the host said, in 
English. “Do you think your mother will have 
anything if she sees you indifferent ?” 

Presently the mother, who seemed to be much 
amused with something or other, said in French: 

“ Ah, my friend, I did not think my child would 
be so deceitful, I did not think she would de- 
ceive you.” 

The girl stared with wide eyes. 

“She pretended to tell you what this poor man 
said to her,” said the mother, with a quiet smile. 
“ She forgot that some one else than herself might 
know Russian.” 

Natalie flushed red. 

“ Mother!” she remonstrated. “I said he had 
spoken a lot ot foolish things.” 

“ After all,” said the mother, “ he said no more 
than what Calabressa says in the letter. You 
have been kind to him; he regards you as an an- 
gel; he will give you his life—you or any one 
whom you love. The poor man! Did you see 
how he trembled ?” 

Natalie turned to George Brand. 

“ He said something more than that,” said she. 
“He said he had undertaken some duty, some 
service, that was expected to have cost him his 
life. He did not know what it was: do you?” 

“T do not,” said he, answering frankly the hon- 
est look of her eyes. “I can scarcely believe any 
one was foolish enough to think of intrusting any 
serious duty to a man like that. But still Cala- 
bressa hints as much; and I know he left Eng- 
land with Calabressa.” 

“ Natalushka,” the mother said, cautiously, and 
yet with an anxious scrutiny, “I have often won- 
dered—whether you knew much—much about the 
Society ?” 

“Oh no, mother. I am allowed to translate, 
and sometimes I hear that help is to be given here 
or there; but I am in no secrets at all. That is 
my misfortune.” 

The mother seemed much relieved. 

“Jt is no misfortune, child. You are happier 
as you are, I think. Then,” she added, with a 
quick glance, “ you have never heard of one— 
Bartolotti ?” 

“No,” she answered; but directly afterward 
she exclaimed, “Oh, yes, yes! Bartolotti—that 
is the name Calabressa gave me. He said if ever 
I was in very serious trouble I was to go to Na- 
ples ; and that was the pass-word. But I thought 
to myself, ‘If I am in trouble, why should I not 
go to my own father?’ ” 

The mother rose and went to the girl, and put 
her arm round her daughter’s neck, and stooped 
down. 

“Natalushka,” said she, earnestly, “you are 
wiser than Calabressa. If you are in trouble, 
de not seek any help that way. Go to your 
father.” 

“ And to you, mother,” said she, drawing down 
the worn, beautiful face and kissing it. “Why 
not to you also? Why not to you both?” 

The mother smiled, and patted the girl’s head, 
and then returned to the other side of the table. 
Waters brought in some fruit—fresh from Covent 
Garden. 

He also brought in a ‘letter, which he put be- 
side his master’s plate. Brand did not even look 
at it; he pushed it aside to give him more room. 
But in pushing it aside he turned it somewhat, 
and Natalie’s eye happening to fall on the ad- 
dress, she perceived at once that it was in the 
handwriting of her father. 

“Dearest,” said she, in a low voice, and rather 
breathlessly, “ the letter is from papa.” 

“ From your father ?” said he, without any great 
concern, Then he turned to Natalie’s mother. 
“Will you excuse me? My friends are deter- 
mined to remind me of their existence to-day.” 

But this letter was much shorter than Cala- 
bressa’s, though it was friendly enough. 


“My pear Mr. Brann” (it ran),—“I am glad 
to hear that you acted with so much promptitude 
that your preparations for departure are nearly 
complete. You are soldier-like. I have less 
scruple, therefore, in asking you to be so kind 
as to give me up to-morrow evening, from half past 
nine onward, for the consideration of a very se- 
rious order that has been transmitted to us from 
the Council You will perceive that this claims 
precedence over any of our local arrangements ; 





and as it may even involve the abandonment of 
your voyage to America, it will be advisable to 
give it immediate consideration. I trust the hour 
of half past nine will not interfere with any en- 
gagement. Your colleague and friend, 

“ Ferpinanp Linp.” 


This was all that an ordinary reader would have 
seen in the letter ; but Brand observed also, down 
at the left-hand corner, a small mark in green 
color. That tiny arrow, with the two dots—the 
whole almost invisible—changed the letter from 
an invitation intoa command. It signified, “ On 
business of the Council.” 

He laid down the letter, and said, lightly, to 
Natalie : 

“Now I have some news for you. I may not 
have to go to America sfter all.” 

“You.are not going to America ?” she said, in 
a bewildered way. “Oh, if it were possible !—if 
it were possible!” she murmured. “I would say 
I was too happy—God is too to me—to have 
them both given back to me in one day—both of 
them—in one day—” 

“ Natalie,” said he, gently, “it is only a possi- 
bility, you know.” 

* But it is possible!” she said; and there was 
a quick, strange, happy light in her face. “It is 
possible, is it not ?” 

Then she glanced at her mother ; and her face, 
that had been somewhat pale, was pale no longer ; 
the blood mounted to her forehead ; her eyes were 
downcast. 

“Tt would please you, would it not ?” she said, 
somewhat formally, and in a low and timid voice. 
The mother, unobserved, smiled. 

“Oh yes,” he said, cheerfully. “But even if I 
go to America, what then? In a couple of years 
—it is not a long time—I should expect your 
mother and you to be arriving at Sandy Hook ; 
and I should have a small steamer there to meet 
you, and we could sail up the bay together.” 

Luncheon over, they went to the window, and 
greatly admired the view of the gardens below 
and the wide river beyond; and they went round 
the room, examining the water-colors, and bits of 
embroidery, and knickknacks brought from many 
lands; and they were much interested in one or 
two portraits. Altogether they were charmed 
with the place, though the elder lady said, in her 
pretty, careful French, that it was clear no wo- 
man’s hand was about, otherwise there would have 
been white curtains at the windows besides those 
heavy straight folds of red. Brand said he pre- 
ferred to have plenty of light in the room; and 
in fact at this moment the sunlight was painting 
squares of beautiful color on the faded old Tur- 
key carpet. All this time Natalie had shown 
much reserve. 

When the mother and daughter were in the 
cab together going to Edgeware Road—George 
Brand was off by himself to Brompton—the 
mother said : 

“‘Natalushka, why was your manner so much 
changed to Mr. Brand after you heard he might 
not be going to America ?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment, and her eyes 
were lowered. 

“You see, mother,” she said, with some embar- 
rassment, “‘ when one is in great trouble and dif- 
ficulty, and when you wish to show sympathy, 
then perhaps you speak too plainly. You do not 
think of choosing very prudent words; your heart 
speaks for you; and one may say things that a 
girl should not be too ready to confess. That is 
when there is great trouble, and you are grieved 
for some one. But—but—when the trouble goes 
away—when it is all likely to come right—one 
remembers—” 

The explanation was rather stammering and 
confused. 

“But at least, mother,” she added, with her 
eyes still downcast—‘at least I can be frank 
with you. There is no harm in my telling you 
that I love you.” 

The mother pressed the hand that she held in 
hers. 

“ And if you tell me often enough, Natalushka, 
perhaps I shall begin to believe you.” 


[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





POPULAR SAYINGS ABOUT 
DOGS. 


4 rs oldest sayings we have about “ our four- 
footed friend” are in the Bible, but they are 
not flattering. The first mention of the dog is of 
this class, for when the Hebrews were in Egypt we 
read that against none of them should a dog move 
his tongue. 

An Englishman says, “ If you can not bite, never 
show your teeth,” or, “Don’t bark if you can’t 
bite,” while the Scotch say, “Great barkers are 
nae biters.” The English also say, “ What! keep 
a dog, and bark myself?” These need no expla- 
nation, and the same is true of others, such as, 
“ Any stick will do to beat a dor,” “Give a dog a 
bad name, and hang him,” “It is easy to find a 
stick to beat a dog,” and “ When a dog is drown- 
ing, every one offers him drink.” On the same 
principle of giving to those who do not want, we 
are told that “every one bastes the fat dog, while 
the lean one burns.” Of course “a hungry dog will 
eat dirty pudding,” “ it is a bad dog that deserves 
no crust,” and “it is useless to tie up a dog with 
a chitterling.” “An old dog will learn no new 
trick,” but a crafty man is an “old dog” at any- 
thing. 

The French language is singularly prolific.in 
sayings about dogs. “A good dog never barks 
amiss, but not every dog bites that barks ;” “The 
best of friends must part, as Dagobert said to 
his dogs.” That is well known, and so is this: 
“He is like the dog of Jean de Nivelle, which 
runs away when it is called.” “A dog may look 
at a bishop” is like our own “ A cat may look ata 
king.” To “beat the dog when the lion is present” 
may be safe, but is rather cowardly. “Two dogs 





to one bone” are bad. “He who would drown 
his dog calls it mad.” “You must throw stones 
at the dog which bites,” but “flatter the dog 
till you get to the stone heap,” and “do not 
make fun of the dog till you are out of the vil- 
lage,” perhaps because “a dog and a cock are 
always brave on their own dunghill.” If “he 
who takes a dog by the ears is bitten,” it is no 
wonder. “A quarrelsome dog always has rent 
ears,” or, as the Russians say, is a prey to the 
wolf. “Do not kill your dog for one bad year.” 
“ A good dog hunts by nature.” “Give a good 
bone to a good dog.” “A good bone seldom 
chokes a good dog,” but “there may be too 
many dogs about one bone.” “If you wish your 
dog to follow you, give him bread,” but “a scald- 
ed dog does not go back to the kitchen.” “Small 
dog, fine tail.” ‘Bad dog, short chain.” “If 
you sleep with the dogs, you will rise with the 
fleas.” Note also that “dogs and cats are bad 
neighbors.” “ When the dogs rend each other, 
the wolf follows his vocation.” You can not 
change the nature of a beast, “ Dog can not be- 
come goat, nor rabbit hare.” 

When they have nothing, the Flemish tell you 
that you will “ find the dog in the pot.” The Dutch- 
man may be “as snappish as a young dog.” The 
Italian says, “‘ No dog is so bad as not to wag his 
tail”; that “a dog which barks never bites,” 
which is scarcely true; and “ Woe to the skin of 
a snarling dog, unless it be strong or tough.” The 
Spaniard says, “If you wish your dog to follow 
you, give him bread,” and yet he says, ‘“ When 
your dog wags his tail, it is not for you, but for 
the bread.” He thinks, too, that “a well-bred 
dog always dreams of hunting.” 

The Turks have a few good sayings, one of 
which is, “ The dog barks, and the caravan goes 
by”—mere noise is nothing. Another is that “the 
dog which is led out to hunt against his will takes 
no game.” The Arabs have observed that “ ev- 
ery dog barks at his own gate,” and that “a dog 
that runs is better than a lion that lies down.” 
They think it a foolish thing to “draw the dog’s 
teeth, and bark yourself”* but, having no great con- 
fidence in the animal, they say, “ Pat a dog on the 
jaws till you can muzzle it.” From the Chinese 
we learn that “‘a dog which raises its tail de- 
spises its foe”; also that “he who beats a dog 
should think of its master.” Other rough-and- 
ready sayings of theirs are that “the dog in its 
kennel howls at the fleas, but the dog which is 
hunting does not feel them,” and that “it is not 
dogs’ fleas which make the cats cry out.” 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S “ ILIOS.” 


NDER the title #lios: The City and Country 

of the Trojans,* Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN now 
gives to the world his complete and final account 
of the results reached by his researches and exca- 
vations in the Troad, at the northwestern angle of 
Asia Minor, and especially at Hissarlik, which he 
believes to have been the site of ancient Troy. 
Partia! reports of his work and discoveries have 
already appeared, and have excited wonder and 
curiosity throughout Christendom, The authen- 
tic account of the first of these excavations, corn- 
piled in 1874, from his letters and journals, and 
edited by Mr. Paitip Surru, excited a storm of 
mingled applause and criticism. 

The romantic career of the explorer, his noble 
purpose, bis heroic persistence in the face of great 
obstacles, and his brilliant discoveries, together 
fascinated and dazzled the mass of readers ; while 
the boldness of his speculations, the carelessness 
and jmmaturity with which his shifting views from 
day to day were recorded, and his defiance of the 
skeptical criticism which modern scholars had so 
long applied to legendary Greek history, brought 
on him opposition and even ridicule from many 
less sympathizing minds. At the same time there 
were eminent scholars who hailed his discoveries 
with enthusiasm, as throwing new light upon 
many interesting questions relating to the scene 
and subject of the Iliad. The Right Hon. Mr. Grap- 
stone, in his recent work on Time and Place 
of Homer,+ expressed a very high appreciation 
of the services which the explorer has “ rendered 
te the lovers and students of Homer, and to the 
history of the world,” and made extensive use 
of the results of Dr. ScHL1EmaNy’s investigations 
in the attempt to assign to the incidents narrated 
in the Iliad their chronological place among the 
events of ancient history. Dr, ScHLieMANN mean- 
while has continued his excavations and studies, 
with the advice and aid of several of the most ex- 
perienced archzologists, and has thus added a 
vast number of new and startling discoveries to 
those previously made, while gathering from all 
sources whatever could contribute to the illustra- 
tion and interpretation of them. 

The results of these years of labor form one of 
the most magnificent volumes which the American 
press has produced. The topography of the re- 
gion explored is minutely explained, and set be- 
fore the reader in maps, plans, and sections, so 
that it can be studied with much the same satis- 
faction as if he were on the spot. The thousands 
of manufactured articles, the pottery, tools, or- 
naments, and inscriptions, are depicted by the 
engraver’s art with a beauty and accuracy which 
make them more available for examination in the 
book than they can be in the museums of Lon- 
don and Constantinople. And all that the pres- 
ent state of knowledge can do to determine the 
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place of these objects in the history of civiliza- 
tion is done in the text and appended essays by 
the author and his learned assistants, among 
whom are some of the highest living authorities 
in philology and in natural science. 

Dr. Scutiremann finds that the hill of Hissarlik, 
the traditional site of Troy, consists in large part 
of seven successive layers of débris, each of them 
the remnants of a perished city, representing an 
epoch in civilization. Six of these cities had been 
built in succession on the same spot, and had per- 
ished before any notice of the place appears in 
authentic history. The seventh was known to 
Heropotus as Ilium, and seems to have been 
abandoned about 500 a.p., having stood at least 
a thousand years; yet the deposit which repre- 
sents it is but a small fraction of the whole mass 
of ruin. It is the third of the prehistoric cities, 
in order of time, which the explorer now identi- 
fies with Homer’s Troy, and of this view he brings 
such evidence as can not fail deeply to impress 
the imagination even of the skeptic. 

Apart from his own explanations, the unques- 
tionable facts which he has here dragged from ob- 
livion are perhaps the most important contribution 
which has been made in our day to our knowledge 
of the remote past. For many years they will be 
a leading subject of discussion and controversy, 
an incitement to speculation, and a theme of ear- 
nest study; and an acquaintance with them, in the 
authentic form in which the discoverer sets them 
forth, will long be essential to every mind that 
would understand the intellectual conflicts and 
progress of our times in the fields of history and 
antiquarian research. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Creopatra.—Do not wad a velvet skirt. Put knife- 
pleatings of satin de Lyon of the same shade on the 
edge, but have a gay cardinal plush lining in the hood. 
Have a band of breast feathers on your turban. Satin 
will fray, no matter how yon arrange it. Your idea of 
the corduroy suit is good. Get coachman’s drab cloth 
for an over-dress with your brown skirt. Have a 
large brown beaver hat to trim with your brown fea- 
ther. A Cheviot cloth surtout would be more stylish 
than the corduroy. 

B. 8.—A bias folded scarf of gay plush, or else a cord 
with tassels, will trim a girl’s hat prettily. Red plush 
will look well inside the brim. Box-pleated blouses 
belted at the waist are best for red opera flannel. 
Rows of stitching are the only trimming. Tuck and 
hem your calico skirts according to directions former- 
ly given in the Bazar. The shirring is across the waist 
line, and sometimes on the shoulders. 

R. C. B.—We have a pattern of a train to button ona 
short skirt. There is nothing handsomer for a visit- 
ing suit than velvet, either brocaded or plain, com- 
bined with satin de Lyon. Suits of black velvet will 
be more used than those made of satin. The designs 
for making velvet are quite plain. but the beaded 
trimming with borders of feathers or fur is very rich 
indeed. 

A. H.—Very dark wine-colored velvet for the skirt, 
with the inexpensive striped velvet for the over-dress, 
wili be a good choice for you. Wear pale gray or 
cream gloves. Trim your black silk with brocaded 
satin de Lyon and jet. Use the pattern of the Short 
Suit with Train Buttoned On, illustrated in Bazar No. 
16, Vol. XIII. Use satin de Lyon of the same shade 
for pleatings on the velvet skirt. Line the ruffle with 
crinoline, and cut it straight across the goods. A fea- 
ther bonnet, or else one of plush, quite small and 
close, would be suitable with such a dress. 

Disruts.—“ Not at home” is generally accepted by the 
polite world as a conventional formula, which a lady is 
justified in instructing a servant to use, when for any 
reason she does not wish to see visitors. Most people, 
moreover, find it pleasanter to receive this message 
than to be told that their friend is engaged, and un- 
willing to see them. The message should be given at 
once at the door, without hesitation or further inquiry 
by the servant. 

A Constant Sussoriser.—The rules of seclusion in 


mourning are less stringent for gentlemen than ladies; 
yet a young girl should respect the feelings of her be- 
trothed too much to expect him to escort her to places 


of amusement soon after the death of his mother, 
whose funeral she would naturally attend, if possible, 
though a stranger to his family. The engagement 
ring is usually presented immediately after the en- 
gagement; it is worn on the third finger of the ieft 
hand, instead of the first finger. 

Mrs. L. R.—Yon will probably find the address yon 
want in our advertising columns. 

Z. I. W.—Your ideas about the cloth dress are ex- 
cellent. 

Exprrienoz.—An Ulster of good shape is an excel- 
lent choice for a useful cloak. Dark blue or else bot- 
tle green are the colors most liked for flannel-finished 
cloth dresses. Use your brocade for a handsome 
basque for your trained dress, also for panels, or else 
lapped breadths in front with pleating between, like 
the design shown on the Habit Suit. 

Mrs. D. 8.—Get ladies’ cloth with plush collar, cuffs, 
and pockets for a gentleman's dressing-gown. Very 
dark blue or seal brown would be handsome. Scrim 
curtains with antique lace will be used for some time 

et. 

K. B. C.—Plait your back hair, and arrange it in two 
or three rows across from ear to ear, quite low bebind. 
Then have the front in loose soft waves, made by piit- 
ting it up on hair-pins at night, or else have a bang, or 
some curved locks on the forehead. 

Heien C.—Your velvet jacket should be medium 
long, closely fitting, warmly wadded, with two double 
box pleats below the waist in the back, and either sin- 
gle or double breasted, as you like. The plush trim- 
ming should be black also, of the same shade of black 
as the velvet. Ribbed Bayadere plush is the best 
trimming for velvet, as plain plush is too similar to 
the velvet. Brocaded velvet and satin, also fur, will 
trim it well, and you must have large tinted pear! but- 
tons, or else crocheted buttons with jet beads in them. 

Neium.—The broad black plush hat with long 
plume and gilt cord will be very pretty. Omit the 
ribbon, and do not bind the brim. Get some of the 
striped velvet, at $1 50 a yard, for a double-breasted 
basque; then have a round skirt and over-skirt of 





son, M. A. Postotacoas, M. E. Burnovr, Mr. F. Cat- 
vert, and Mr. A.J. Durrixip, With Maps, Plans, and 
about 1800 Illustrations. Price, $i2. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1880. 

t+ Homeric Synchronism: An Inquiry into the Time 
and Place of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guiap- 
stoxs, Post 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $2. 





h e bordered with this velvet. Dark green or 
blue is the favorite color for girls of sixteen. White 
nuns’ veiling, made with a shirred basque and a round 
skirt with apron drapery, will be pretty for her to wear 
at a wedding. A light cloth single-breasted jacket 
with box pleats behind, and plush collars, cuffs, and 
pockets, will be best for an outside wrap, 











Crochet Square 
Shawl worn as a 
Hood. 

Tus shawl is worked 
with white and with blue 
double Mohair wool and 
a coarse wooden neeile. 
It is bordered with lace, 
into which tassels of 
white Mohair wool and 
blue chenille are knot- 
ted. Begin the shawl 
at the centre with white 
Mohair wool on a foun- 
dation of 4 ch. (chain 
stitch) closed to form a 
loop with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and work on it 
as follows: 1st round.— 
4 times alternately 3 
ch. and 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the next foun- 
dation st. (stitch). 2d 
round.—* 3 ch., then 
for one corner widening 
2 pattern st. separated 
by 8 ch. on the middle 
one of the next 3 ch. in 
the preceding round; 
each pattern st. is work- 
ed in this manner: 4 
times alternately wind 
the thread about the 
needle, and take up a 
st. from the st. desig- 
nated, inserting the nee- 


dle into the st., and 
drawing the thread 


through it to do so, then 
work off together all 
stitches and threads on 
the needle, and crochet 
1 se, around the coils of 
the st.; after the 2d 
pattern st. of the widen- 
ing work 3 ch., 1 pattern 
st. on the next sc., and 
repeat 3 times from x. 
3d round.—% ch., 1 pat- 
tern st..on the middle 
one of the next 3 ch. in 
the preceding round, 3 
ch., then for widening at 
the next corner 2 pat- 
tern st. separated by 3 
ch. on the middle one of 
the 8 ch. in the next 
widening, 3 ch., 1 pat- 
tern st. on the middle 
one of the following 3 
ch. ; repeat 3 times from 
*, 4th-29th rounds. 
Work as in the preced- 
ing round, increasing the 
number of pattern st. in 
each . round, and work- 
ing the 18th and 26th 
rounds in blue Mohair 
wool; Work the Jace 
border for the shawl 
with white Mohair wool 
in thie following manner : 
1st rodnd.—Alternately 


Fig. 1.—Movryine Dress, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. II, Figs. 4*, 4-11, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fig. 2.—Movrsine Costume. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner Tares-cornereD Saawt.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 804. ] 
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Fig. 3.—Henrrerra Cioran Circuiar. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No.1, 


igs. 1-8. 





1 se, on the middle one 
of the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, and 5 
ch. ; at the end, 1 sl.’on 
the Ist se. of the round. 
2d round.—2 sl. on the 
next 2 st. in the preced- 
ing round, ¥ 2 se. sep- 
arated by 4 ch. on the 
next st., 3 ch. 6 de. 
(double crochet) on the 
middle one of the next 
5 ch., 3 ch., pass over 
5 st.; repeat from * ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the Ist 
se. in the round. 


Crochet Three-cor- 
nered Shawl, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue original is work- 
ed with a single thread 
of black Mohair wool in 
a design composed of 
chain stitch scallops with 
double crochet scallops 
at regular intervals form- 
ing alternating rows. 
The work is designed to 
imitate lace, and requires 
a certain amount of skill. 
To make the shawl cro- 
chet for the upper edge 
a foundation of 430:ch. 
(chain stitch), and begin 
the work with the first 
widening at the middle 
of the back, working for 
it 2 sc. (single crochet) 
separated by 3 ch. on 
the middle 2 st. (stitch) 
of the foundation, then 
continue the work in 
rounds back and forth 
(see the detail as shown 
in Fig. 3) as follows: 
Ist round.—2 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the next 2 
foundation st., turn the 
work, 8 ch., for a widen- 
ing 2 se. separated by 3 
ch. on the middle st. of 
the first widening, then 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the ‘fol- 
lowing 2d foundation st. 
2d round.—2 sc. on the 
next 2 foundation ' st., 
turn the work, 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle one of 
the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3 ‘ch., 
1 widening on the mid- 
dle st. of the next widen- 
ing, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle one of the next 
3 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 2d foundation 
st. 3d-67th rounds.— 
Work as in the preced- 
ing round, increasing the 
number of scallops in 
each round, and work- 
ing a row of double cro- 
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chet scallops in every it Mourning 
4th round at intervals j 

of three chain stitch Bonnets, Figs. 
seallops; for each 1 and 2. 


double crochet scal- 
lop work in place of 
the 3 ch. 5 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the 
se. which would oth- 
erwise have been 
passed by, working 
the sc. on each side 
as for a ch. scallop. 
Transpose the de. 
scallops in each row. 
The widenings at the 
middle of the back 
interrupt the design, 
and slight irregulari- 
ties are unavoidable, 
but care must be tak- 
en to make each 2d 
half of a pattern row 
correspond with the 
Ist. The same pre- 
caution must be tak- 
en when working the 
border around the 
bottom of the shawl, 

which begins at the 
68th round, and _ is 
worked in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 2 
in 44 rounds, 
The last 12 
rounds of the 


Tue brim of 
the bonnet Fig. 1 
is faced on the 
inside with Eng- 
lish crape, which 
is turned an inch 
to the outside ; it 
is edged on both 
sides with nar- 


i Tm 


SuRAH AND 


row crape side- 
Lace CoLiar. 


pleating, and 
covered on the 
outside, together 
with the back of 
the crown, with 
overlapping folds 
ol crape The 
crown is covered 
smoothly with 
crape, and trim- 
med at the front 
with a large bow 
of similar materi- 
al. The _ scarfs 
are of crape tak- 
en lengthwise, 
are nine inch- 
es wide and 
forty inches 
long, and are 
hemmed an 
inch wide at 


For pattern see 
| Supplement, No. 
Vv : 


.» Fig. 33. 


Gauze anp Laos Coiiar. 
., For pattern see Supplement, 
Yo. VL, Fig. 32. 














border are con- the side and 

= ae the Fig. 2.—Movrnine were iff 

e top 0 1e Bonnkt. 1e sti 

4 shawl, widen- frame of the 
ing as much = bonnet Fig. 2 






as is requi- Fi Paes = AR eer is covered 
orm he ig. 1.—MournIne@ ae ; 2 . : itl black 
site at the Bonnet. Fig. 1.—Darss von Ginu rreom 8 ‘Fig. 2.—Suit ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 Years with ac 
corners, in or- To 10 Years oxp, otp.—{For pattern and description see 

der to prevent For description see Supplement. Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 20-27.) 


too much ten- 
sion. 





Fig. 2.—Braver 


Fig. 3.—Beaver Pivsu Bonner. Piusu Bonnet. 


Fig. 4.—Piven Har. 





Fig. L.-Beavus Bonnet, 














Fig. 1.—Damassé Sirk CLoak. Fig. 2.—Woot anp Piusn Dress. Fig. 3.—Basxer-ctora CLoak.—[{For pattern Fig. 4.—Eneitsh Homespun Cioran Jacket. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. and descrip. see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 12-19.) For d-scription see Supplement. 
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grenadine over lining silk. The brim is border- 
ed at the outer edge on both sides with grenadine 
side-pleatings an inch in width, and covered on 
the outside with folds half an inch wide of simi- 
lar material, A strip three inches and a half 
wide of grenadine, shirred three times half an 
inch from the upper edge and five times an inch 
from the lower, at intervals of one-quarter of an 
inch, is set across the back of the crown and 
brim. The trimming consists of a double bow of 
grenadine on the front of the crown, and a half- 
wreath of black cherries and leaves. The scarfs 
are of bias grenadine five inches wide and thirty 
inches long, hemmed one-quarter of an inch wide 
at the front edges, and an inch wide at the back 
and the bottom, where they are edged with side- 
pleating half an inch in width. The scarfs are 
fastened together under a bunch of black cher- 
ries and leaves. 





Messrs. Wa. B. Rixre & Son, one of the oldest and 
most reliable drug firms in the city, prepare a Face 
Powder equalled by none! It is entirely different from 
all others, being a most healing and beneficial prepa- 
ration. We conscientiously recommend it toall. This 
Powder will stand every test, even that of the strong- 
est acids, For sale everywhere. Depot, No. 353 Sixth 
Avenue, Price 25c. per box. Those who prefer a liq- 
uid preparation will find Rikers’ “Cream of Roses” 
the inost satisfactory article they can use.—[{Com.) 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

W. A. Hamwonn, M.D., late Surgeon-General U. 8. 
Army, said that under the use of arsenic and Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate, a young lady recovered her 
ont who had been rendered Susans by a dream.— 

Com.) 





At or near sy racuse, N. Y., a Baking Powder is made 
which from all accounts Outrivais all other kinds. 
Chemists fail to find anything in it but the purest Cream 
Tartar and finest Soda. Luck falls in strange places. 
—{Com.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EPPs's 





Product of a special refining pro- 
cess. It is Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness and substantial- 
(CHOCOLATE ity. Sagarless, and, when made, 
re theconsistenceof coffee. An af- 
ernoon Chocolate, Each — 

is labelled JAMES EPPS 
HomeeopathicChemists, Esanen? 


— HEALTH PRESERVING 


E SSENCE 





Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn. For 
sale by CHICAGO CORSET 
CO., 20 Monroe st., Chicago, 
iil. "price by mail $1.75. Rd 

canvassin, ents wanted in 
MONEY REFUNDED all parts of tf ie e U. 8. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet. ong neha to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but allowing it to escape through 
a the perforations, keep the wearer 
. in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 
= ments are indispensable. American 
*\ Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & ©0., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 
Miles. AL & E. KORFF, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF « 


French and English Embroideries, 
SOF A-CUSHIONS, CHAIRS, 
TABLES, SCREENS, MANTELS, 
And all kinds of Fancy Articles. 
Mouchoirs, Bureau Sets witb all Requisites, 
No. 869 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and tlemen. House- 
hold articles ee with th discretion, taste, and judg- 


ment. For ang 
aux s HUNTINGDON, 
Do Box 1654, New York. 


REMOVAL. 
BENTLEY BROS pa 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removeu w the new store 


handsome 
No.856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
pear omndy o our id stock of fae meng pea 
and N Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


aan oe z to 32 Stops. 
UNUANS pre F Dealt r free, Address 
, Washington 


NJ. 
Seti S HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
3 re romorng radically and permanently all 
disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
thin. in, &c., warn injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may adress Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


AWS, Tabieaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
ee ntacher, & 
La) 2 Oo] cc. Catalogues oe y 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


U0, GUNTHER SON 


(Late 602 and 604 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 























BROADWAY and 23d St., 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Matis, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


> CHOCOLATES 


ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain. 
AT LOW PRICES. 














Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces. $30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces..... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 8.50 
Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white............ 3.00 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 14.00 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen........... 3.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 


on application. Estimates furnished 
C, L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. oy. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 


charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P. O. Money Order. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIG IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Lonis XVL, First Empire, Renaissance, Moresque, 
Anglo-Japanese, Queen Anne, &c., in Mahogany, Eb- 
ony, Amaranth, English Oak, &c. 








A, ay STEWART & bee 


75 Weer 23 ke w York. 


L. SHAW'S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING aoa 


ON THE PARISIAN PLAN, 
UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY, 


54 West 14th Street, New York, 


Exclusively for Ladies, now open. Con- 
nected with store by elevator. Hair- 

ressin mg) Shampooing, and Beautify- 
ing in all forms app! ed. Lady artists 
in attendance. 

The new invisible front, ** The Albine, now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, from $1 upward. 
nthe nae finest quality, al ” long hair, from $6 
upw: 

curie, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 
Geos 5 yond a ean All shades properly 





Ciattiiiees pooh > ‘ilsdicuely and cheaper 
than by any other noun. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying bye ao for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of yout 


st a Secret ory Beauty, a specialty, 


Vehoutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per bo 

Indelible Vegetable ss and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 60 50 per bottl ° 

Undesirable shades of hair aimee’ into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

ey ope gn the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a some drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell pet by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


9 


SosoBr ALL DEALERS Twrov uT Jat WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO ‘SITION- 1878. 








IE TON'S OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR 

Christmas Cards. With the accompanying 
directions any one without previous instructions in 
Drawing and Painting may finish them. Price for 
each series of six cards, with directions, 50c. TiL= 
TON’S Decorative ART COLOR BOX. 
Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Ja- 
panned Tin Box, 50c. Either of the above sent by 
mail on ers of price, b: bi 

. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 





$1.25 a Year. 
3pecimen Copy, 10c. : 
Trial Trip, 3 2c. 
2 


A LARGE 16--PAGE / 
Ulusteated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. « 46 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


Send 3c, for Specimen Copy of “Fret 





Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & Bismop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 















BEAUTY’S TOILET REQUISITES. 


The following Toilet Articles may be on ames relied on as Ansoturety Haemurss and Entirety Saris- 


ractory. Try them and you will surely be pleased. 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 
(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 
Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions. Per 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Etelka Gerster, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 


Mile. Angele 
Kitty Blanchard, 


Ada A 
a 





Effie Elisier, Alice Oa 
Marie Gordon 
E. von Stam witz, 


Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


=< ENHANCING itn — OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the L 
Three 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in exister 
Susimarte, Leap, Biemuru, Cuark, —. 


NESIA, 
The above articles are manufactured b: ” one of the Oldest and Most Meliable rt : 
of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Street, New York. 


viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, 


and Dramatic P: 
Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. cee bottles, 60 cents. This is 
ing Posrrrvery Guaranteed 


all doubt the Purrst and 
— Arsenio, ComRosive 


or anyTuine detrimental everywhere, 
firms in the Ci 












HONEY-COMB ‘SPIRALS. 





Established 1853. 


. BOOSS & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, 


AND 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
ALL VARIETIES OF SLEIGH ROBES, 


Gentlemen's Collars and Gloves 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., 
Between Howard and Grand Sts., NEW YORK, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The tmparalleled success of 
this yore addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by po means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 

APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

They make a thin face »ppear full—soften 

the fines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

of the FALSE WIG-eLIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with crimping 7 and the danger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VERY YY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
inion of her friends, PRICE, &6 TO $12 

(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 

lege < a To be had ONLY of ML 

ag 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
be Tiestrated Catalogue free. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
The Christmas Double Part 


THE YOUNG LADIES JOURNAL 


CONTAINING 
Four Splendid Volored Suppiements, 


Includin = CHARMING and HIGHLY INTEREST- 
ING PICTURE, in BEAUTIFUL COLORS, for 
ADIES, “THE ENGAGED RING, ” also 


FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 


OF COMPLETE CHRISTMAS STORIES, NEW 
MUSIC, GAMES, FASHIONS, &c. 

Comprising altogether Eight Supplements and 
Two Parts, of 144 large pages, with numerous illus- 
trations, forming one of the MOST INTERESTING 
and ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY NUMBERS, for LA- 
DIES, ever issued. 

Price of the Double Part, ——— all the Supple- 
ments,70cts. Perera ,ordouble that of ordinary Month- 
ly Parts. SO Y ALL BOOK and NEWSDEALERS. 
The International News Co., 31 Boekman St., N. Y. 


Subscriptions received for all foreign Publications. 


LEGANT Holiday Present. Gilt bound Flor- 
al Autograph Album. Contains | irds,Scrolls, Ferns, 
&c.,15c.,postpaid (stamps taken),47 select quotations & 
a 82 col. sto paper free with each album. 8. want- 
ed. Addr’s American Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


Piano and Organ Chord Instructor. 


No Teacher required. No Notes. rite ear simple 
& easy. Book mailed $1. J.G.Commos,46 8t.,N.Y. 


AChild’s Square Toy Piano for Only $1. 
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THE HOLIDAY GIFT 


OF Phin SEASON. 


The prettiest toy that ever been made. Itisa 
tation daa Poa 40 —— Plays -_ any 
very The * Chiic’s Square” is handsomely designe: 
with tasty ane ‘seroll, imitation rosew: reed ons and many pretty 
Hittle tunesand airs can be wed onit, the tone of it being very 
sweet and a. It will give an thy. child a good idea of 
pyrene ee ols ‘iano, and amuse her the whole eter tone. It io 

bie present, ona * we have = the sige na re 
that will ensure a sale in every house rt 
boas ORGANS extra, TH E MASS +s Us 
00. 43 ashington Street, Bos- 
mes8.3 Sole Manufacturers, 
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Hoy TO MAKE UP FOR THE STAGE and private 
Theatricals. Directions for making for Plays, 
Charades, and Tableaux, with illustrations. Price 25 
cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3410, New York. 
Catalogues of Plays free. 


"SLAST. - THE HEKTOORAPH SCHNELL POLKA 
A ‘at ballsand parties, sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
Hektograph Co. ,Pub’s, 22 Church St., N. Y. 


ALL New Style Gold & Silver Chromo emg oe ~ 

& Flowers, in beautiful colors, fringe, — 

Glass and Motto, with name 10c., by return mail. 
CARD AND PAP. PER FACTORY, Northford, Conn. 























Decemser 18, 1880.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








EMMY & 3 


Grad and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


STATION OF THE 
SECOND AVE. ELEVATED R. R. 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


IN EVERY CORNER OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


NEW DESIRABLE GOODS 


FROM EUROPE, 
AUCTION AND PRIVATE SALE. 


RICH BROCADED SATINS, 


ALL SILK, 
AT 85c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, VERY RICH. 





SATINS, 93 INCHES WIDE, 45¢, per yard. 
SILK BROCADED VELVETS. 


BLACK AND COLORS, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25. 


Mood IP SEE} GQ 7G, “oe 


SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, BLACKS 
AND COLORS, T5c., $1. 


CORDED VELVETS FOR SUITS) 65c. 
AND TRIMMINGS, AND 
BLACKS AND COLORS, 85e. 


SEVERAL LOTS of PLUSH at $1 and $1 25 per yard. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 


THE MOST COMPLETE PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND ISSUED. 


WINTER NUMBER READY. 


Gives A COMPLETE LIST of our ENTIRE STOCK, 
With PRICES AFFIXED to each ARTICLE, 


ALSO FULL INFORMATION 
What to How to 
AND 1 
Obtain it. 
SINGLE NUMBER 15 cts., OR 50 cts. PER ANNUM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED 





Wear, 





FO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32 to 36 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





GILT, BRONZE, LEATHER, MAJOLIOA, 
AND BISQUE ORNAMENTS 


AND 


FANCY ARTICLES 


In great variety, ranging in prices from One to Fifty 
Dollars. 


In ordering, by naming article desired, we will send 


the best that can be selected for the amount stated. 


OUR REGULAR FALL CATALOGUE 


UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, andthe a th 
are 



















ive been '. 
RIPYEY- WORT il restart natural aio, 
cured, and all may be. For sale by all Druggists. 





AQ) Fancy Cards, Gola and Silver Chromos, Birds, Roses, 
Mottos, &c. with name 10c. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 
50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold ‘and 

Silver Chromos, le, W. Moor, Brockport, N. Y. 


$5 to $20 & 
50 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Landscape, Chromo Cards, d&c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Edge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co,North Haven, Ct. 





is80 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ¢ ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _fuow SEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. ov"b SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 Os cROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 C5 Gana. 


JONES 

















x x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 

x 

JONES 
SHOES. O O LACES. 
carpets, 1) O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY-Q oO” ~—snosimry. 
rurnirors, % A. o° MI iNery. 
DOMESTICS. VV Gants’ Fornisuino Q’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER AND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ix oases JONES 


and 19th St. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 


”” BABIES’ 


TOILET BASKETS, from $4 75 upward. 
Prench Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 





Usefal and Appropriate Holiday Gifts, 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Silks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Furs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves, Umbrel- 
las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Cloths, Nap- 
kina, Blankets, Cloths, Boys’ Suits, Caps, and Hats. 

Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear; Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gents’ Slip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Rugs, Mats, 
and Portiéres. 

Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on application, thus enabling out-of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York as advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s all-silk Un- 
dervests and Drawers. 


Boys’ Knickerbocker 
Merino Drawers. Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Scotch 
Knit Velocipede Hosiery. 


JERSEYS 
In Wool and Silk. French Cardigan Jackets. 


Broadway & [9th St. 














ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


St 
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1 Baby Mine. 5 The Old — Home 
6 The — Ones at Hom 
12 See That My Saree 8 Kept Green. © Back 
joc 


GRE UND R 


112 Tenting on on So oH Camp Ground. | 308 Where is 


sie dgus HN SRERAREAN coos foi 


SONGS 25 Cts. a 100. 


ten to the Beating 
a The “4 ae Warnin; 


82 Over the Hillis to the Poor Hou 
am bey fae Love Me When I’m Ola? 
rm Chair (as aoe by Barry) 
os ont go Golden Slippers. 


8 My Boy To. Night? 
O cents; or ay See gn “s songs for | 5 cents, 


Se a catalogue 
Jol n St., New York 


Ben vy 
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any Ors 


whe 6months. Every elub subscriber rece: 


The Post is 


a first-class % 


an amount of ae first-class 
— which can be obtaine 4 


iy. 














ad our offer carefully, and you wi 


, we willcheerfully refund the money. We 
ist of subscribers fh 


be pry th 
one 
» free. A club of five ordered at pts hoor se wher ey 


d nowhere else. 
The Post has never m' as 
ress office, or reputable business house in Philadelphia. If this unparallel- 


aos Call it to the attention pr poreary who will appreciate it. 
be good after the date named. In ordering, ound, 





as we 
nd eee to en them, if oe. 
=e with us that we shall get 





e also guarantee its safe delivery, warrant it to 


HALP-ROUND BING. 
rst-class jeweler will say the Ring alone {s not worth the amount 
mean and will do just 
nba and we know, after you receive 
refer to its merits, and advise them to 





4 $2.00 = yea 
time, Srosupesiet oy $10, entitles the sender to Post and 
a phd $s, entitles the sender to either the Rirg 


“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS. x 


: paper has Fashion, en work, Fi 
aasceieae and other de vaya = 
>be Tope from the pens of the best living authors, 


reading matter, alike interesting to every 





At $2.00 a year the Post is the cheapest paper in 
ao fesnd, ond to our reliability we refer you to any 


bent expres not interest you personally, or on behalf of some relative or friend, 


This offer will / 
4 and — which of the 
size wanted, 











KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAND DISPLAY 


Holiday Dress Goods 


This week, comprising New Styles Momie Cloths, 
Novelties, Cashmeres, Merinos, Plaids, &c., &c., at 
prices from 25c. to $1 50 


Brocade Silks. 


Just received five lots from auction, to be sold this 
week at the following prices : 
2 lots Black Brocade at $1 00; 
1 Jot Seal Brown, $1 50; worth $2 00. 
1 lot Steei Color, $1 50; worth $2 00. 
1 lot Plum, $i 50; worth $2 00. 
1 lot Garnet and Brown Combination, $1 00; worth 

$1 50. 

These goods are elegantly finished, and warranted 

Pure Silk. Send for samples s 


Silks and Velvets. 


Just purchased twelve lots of Silks and Velvets at 
auction, last Wednesday; to be sold at a trifle above 
cost. Immense Bargain. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


worth $1 50. 


JAMES MeCREERY 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 


IN 


VELVET 


AND 


SATIN NOVELTIES, 


SATIN DE LYON, 
MERVEILLEVUX 
ALCYON, 


and other new goods, 





The recent depression in the foreign markets enable 
us to offer the above lots at much less than actual cost 
of production. 





Simpson, Crawford & Simpsa, 
Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 


NEW YORK, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


THEIR WHOLE STOCK, CONSISTING OF 
500 EXTRA QUALITY, FINEST FINISH, 
LONDON DYE 


“Seal Sacques and Dolmans” 


AT PRICES 2% PER CENT. LESS THAN THESE 
GOODS CAN BE PRODUCED FOR TO-DAY 
LADIES WILL SAVE MONEY by MAKING THEIR 
PURCHASES NOW, AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE 
TO DUPLICATE THESE GARMENTS AT ANY- 
THING LIKE OUR SELLING PRICES. 

LADIES DESIRING ANY FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION—BY ADDRESSING US—WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT REPLIES TO ALL COMMUNICATIONS, 


OVER 
PURE 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Ave. and 19th Street, N. Y. 


FLORIDA Moss. 


25 cents a pound. Mailed free. Stamps taken. 
L. SALIMGER, Spring Grove, Fia. 
Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 
ponly 10c. » Ag ts Sample 8 10c. 


G. A. Spring, Northford,Ct. 


§3 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cerds 
| Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, ct. 


Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed,10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


$12 
50 


New Style C ards, Lithographe din bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co. , Northford, Ct. 





ALL CHROMO CARDS, the prettiest you ever saw, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. 


A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name On,10c, Ciuvron Bzos., Clintonville, Ct. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 

Prorrsson Barratts, in a recent lecture on light, at 
Leamington, England, said that_color-blindness was 
first investigated by the famous John Dalton, of Man- 
chester. An amusing story of his color-blindnese was 
told by the lecturer. Dalton had to lecture at the 
Royal Institution, and, anxious to appear in a new 
suit of clothes, he went to a London tailor, and, being 
a member of the Society of Friends, ordered what he 
thought was a drab suit. He put them on for the first 
time when he gave his lecture, and appeared to the 
audience in a flaming suit of scarlet. 


—_—_»—_—_ 


Smith's youngest, the first time he tasted an oyster, 
after seeing two shells and but one fish, boldly asked 
for “‘ the other half.” There is a great future before 


that boy. : 
A WAG TO THE VERY LAST. 


He was dying, poor old man, after living with Betsy 
as a faithful partner for many years. They had always 
run along smoothly together, but those who knew them 
best declared that Billy bad begun his married life as 
captain, and had never got to be colonel. Betsy sat 
by his bedside am oor Se hand in hers, and weeping 
as if her heart would break. His eyes were growing 
dim, and she was not sure that he could even see her, 
much less recognize her. “ Do you know me, Billy ?” 
she said between her sobs; “do you know me?” 

“Oh yea, Betsy; yes,” he replied, with a waggish 
smile upon his face, “1 do know you; you're the boss.” 
—_ 

NOT THE CATCH HE WAS AFTER. 

[Boy caught by escar gayne “ hookey” at 

the fish-pond.)} 

Masten. “ Well, Slinker, caught anything ?” 

Stuvxer. “ No, sir.” 

Master. “ Well, you come back with me, and you 
shall. 

IT SOUNDED 80 TO HER. 


Sunday-school children often catch the sounds of 
words, but fail to get the sense. This is how little 
Sadie did it. “Oh, mamma,” she said, on her return 
from school last Sunday, “ we've all got to icarn the 
* Pots o’ cream’ this week.” 

“The what?” said her mother, in blank astonish- 
ment, 

“The Pots o’ cream,” replied the child, with great 
earnestness, ‘“‘ Every one of us must know it by next 
Sunday.” 

A family consultation was held, bat no one could 
make out the puzzle. In the evening, however, when 
some. one was reading aloud, Sadie burst out with, 
“That's it, mamma; that’s it. That's the Pots o’ 
cream. That's the very thing.” 

And what was it, do you suppose, but the Apostles’ 
Creed ? 








Fincety Lapy. “ But what am I to do? 
with my back to the —,. 
Insotent Youtu. “ 


He'll turn the train round to oblige you. 


I can't ride 


ter speak to the conductor. 
; ” 


A painter was arrested and taken before a judge for 
stealing an over-coat. On being asked what explana- 
tion if any he had to offer, he replied that force of 
habit cansed him to “ give himself another coat to 
make a goud job of it.”. He found it rather a bad job 
before he got through with it. 


THE LENGTH AND BREADTH OF FASHION. ? 


Why is the letter ‘‘r” like the face of Hamlet's fa- 
ther ?—Because it’s “‘ morein sorrow than in anger.” 


——_>—- — 

A man in Georgia, on receiving a doctor's bill for 
medicine and visits, wrote that he would pay for the 
medicine and return the visits. 
































A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 
“Ob! no, no! pleasee no bitee me; me belly good Chinaman ; me eatee_all samee Melican man ; me no eatee 


bow-wow pie. 


What is the difference between a blind man and a 
traveller in the hardware line ?—One is a pig-iron buy- 
er, and the other 1s lead by a dog. 


—_——————_——_ 

When an offense has at last been brought home to 
the culprit, and it is desired to convey to him the un- 
welcome intelligence, on what material should we en- 
gross the notification ?—On ‘tis you paper. 





RAILROAD NUISANCES, 


Nervous Orv Lapy. “ Dear! dear!” 
Passencer. “What have you lost, ma’am?” 
Lapy. “That dratted ticket.” 

'ASSENGER. “The one you have in your hand?” 
Lapy. “ Jor’, so I have !’’ 


A Fieurx or Srerncu—* Naught” set down in malice. 
Cibdddiiianin 
Irisu Rent Cuance—A ball-cartridge. 


CS FEAL NS (aa 

In a little village of Eure-et-Loire may be read on 
the portals of the cemetery, “‘ By decision of the ma- 
nicipal council, there are to be buried here only the 
dead who live in this commune.” 
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THE FUNNY MAN WHO INSISTS ON WORRYING EVERY- 
BODY WITH HIS STUPID JOKES. 
(Nearly the greatest nuisance of all. 











A mounted orderly, an Irishman, was reining up to 
deliver an official document at the officers’ quarters at 
Aldershot, when his charger backed, and he found 
himself sitting on the pavement. “ Bedad,” cried the 
Hussar, “isn’t that an intilligent baste? Sure he 
knew I wanted to get down, and he saves me the 
throuble!” 

Sorne: Margin of a Highland river. 


Arrante EnGuisu Toveist. “ And you say, Donald, 
that an English gentleman was drowned.in this river 
last summer while attempting to swim across it?” 

Donan. .“* Ay, sir.” 

Tovrist. “ The feat might have been easily accom- 
plished; the distance is not so very great.” 

NALD. “ Vera true, sir; vera true; but ye maun 
ken that it wisna the breedth, bit the depth o’ the wa- 
ter that feenished bim.” 

—-_— > -- 

Even the wisest is sometimes a fool. For example, 
the philosopher who wore his spectacles when he was 
asleep that he might recognize friends he might see in 
his dreams. ; 

ONE FOR MISSUS. 


Youne Mistress. “Mary, what do you mean by 
chalking the soles of my boots ?” 
ary. “ Well, ma’am, the fact is I have a pair of 
boots exactly the same as yours, and I like mine best, 
‘and I chalked yours so that I know the difference be- 
tween yours and mine.” 


—--~. 

Never hit a man when he is “down.” It is coward- 
ly to do'so; arid, besides, it would pay you so much 
better to make a “‘ quilt” of him, 

SE ieee Ne aul 

Some years ago a Spaniard from Cuba went to Eng- 
land to be treated for a disease of the lungs. He went 
to.Dr. X., described his symptoms, and put himself in 
the doctor’s hands, ‘‘ Well,” said the doctor, ‘if I un- 
dertake your cure, I shall be obliged to impose one 
Se that is rather a hard one to comply 
with. 

‘What is it?” said the Cuban. 

“That you entirely cease smoking unti) I give you 
permission to resume.” 

“Never! Vd rather let the thing kill me. 
pleasure is there in life if one can not smoke ?” 

The doctor was a smoker himself, and felt some 
sympathy; so he said, “ Well, perhaps that is beyond 
your power. But you must solemnly promise me to 
smoke but one cigar a day, or I will not undertake 
your case.” 

The Cuban promised, for it was his only chance. 
Four or five days afterward the doctor thought he 
would call upon him as he passed his house. He walk- 
ed up staire—knocked. 

* Come in!” 

The Cuban was before him, with a cigar eighteen 
inches long and of proportionate thickness. He con- 


What 


fessed he had had the specimen made to order, 








TWO FIERY POLITICIANS, WHO CLAMOR FOR THEIR 
RESPECTIVE VIEWS WITH PERFERVID IMBECILITY. 
(Quite the greatest nuisance of all, 











